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Foul-weather friend 


At Gen Tel good telephone service is a constant objective. 


For the telept venient instrument of 
business and p s a vital v in emergencies. 

Gen Tel's people and e stand duty around the clock 
(and calendar) to be ready for all emergencies and take steps 

assure reliable service at all times 

For example, in our exchanges there d tious device 
that “d , o test proper 
functioni of equipment. If some circuits are found to be 
inop ve, they are specially earmarked for fast inspection 


ffort General Telephone & El 
to supply its territories in 31 states with t 
est d most reliable communications possible—and to mak 
today’s telephone service today's b t bargain. 


Ge Telephone & Electronics Corporation, 7 Third Ave., N.Y.17. 
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HOW WOULD YOU USE | 
THE NEW 
GENERAL ELECTRIC 


PORTABLE INTERCOM? 
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Make your kitchen your control center. The home Intercom is Let Dad know when dinner's ready! The Intercom is al- 
completely portable, plugs into any household outlet. ways listening, but there's no annoying crackle or hum. 





i oe in 


When baby cries, you hear! Intercom locks into “talk” 
position. Alerts you to baby's needs. 


For restaurants, quick or- 
ders arrive even quicker! 





Perfect for office or store. Boss 
and secretary, clerk and stock- 
room confer instantly. Any way you use it, General Electric’s new Porta- 
ble Intercom saves you time, saves steps. For the 
name of the dealer nearest you, mail the coupon 
below. Radio Receiver Department, Utica, N.Y. 





In most cases, Intercom 
works from building to 
building. Ideal for rural 


General Electric Company 
Merchandising Manager 
Radio Receiver Department 





areas. . . , 
2 Utica, New York 
Bey 
Le Please send me, without obligation, further informa- 
Keep in touch with the sick- ‘ tion on the new General Electric Portable Intercom 





room. No tiring, needles P= 
trips up and down stairs, 


and the name of my nearest dealer. 
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LETTERS 
On hs Ss 


Mr. Conservative 
Sir: 

The comments of Senator Goldwater 
[June 16] and his disciples frighten the hell 
out of me. His suicidal ideas would have led 
him to martyrdom and glory had he existed 
during the revolutionary period, but in 1961 
they are as out of place as Liz Taylor at 
a Tupperware* party. 

Perhaps he prefers death to a Communist- 
dominated world. Political ideologies have 
flourished and died. Can we, with any serious 
thought, assume that democracy or Com- 
munism is the ultimate goal of existence ? 

Why must Senator Goldwater endanger 
the whole human race in his eagerness to 
preserve a minute segment of political belief 
as practiced these past few hundred years. 
Peaceful enforcement of ideals does not de- 
note weakness, If democracy is the best form 
of government, then its mere being should 
ensure its future. 

Mivprep L. Coutter 
San Francisco 


Sir: 

The U.S. has lately presented the incon- 
gruous figure of a Milquetoast engaged in 
a street brawl. Unwilling to dirty its hands, 
it has allowed itself to be pushed into the 
gutter by the left and right of Laos and 
Cuba. Eventually we will be surely beaten if 
we do not fight back. 

“Talk softly and carry a big stick” has 
been replaced by “Scream loudly and bran- 
dish your toothpick!" We like peace as well 
as anyone, but not at the price of our 
respect and integrity. 

For these reasons, we are inclined to sup- 
port Senator Goldwater's proposals for deal- 
ing with Communism as expounded in his 
The Conscience of a Conservative. It seems 
to us that a cover story on Senator Gold- 
water and his proposals would not be out 
of place, given the present state of affairs. 

Mr. AND Mrs, Paut N. Marston 
Tueson, Ariz. 


@ Good idea —Ep. 
Top of the Heap 


Sir: 

Of the twelve “most awesome, brilliant, 
scholarly boys and girls being produced by 
US. colleg n 1961” [June 16], I notice 
that over half are planning careers involving 
college teaching. It is fine that such a pro- 
portion of these brilliant students plan lives 
of scholarship and academic service. What, 
I wonder, could we do to make such people 
interested in high school teaching ? 

SAMUEL WITHERS 
Administrative Director 
Council for Basic Education 
Washington 


Sir: 

I was very much impressed by your article 
“Top of the Heap.” I was particularly elated 
over John Vaio, who, it was stated, learned 
Latin, Greek, French and some Chinese on 
his own, 

At my age of 15, I find it very impressive, 
for Lam going into my second year of Latin 
and first year of Spanish, and I realize how 
hard an accomplishment like that is. 

I hope that I can gain as much knowledge 
as Mr. Vaio, and some day maybe even 
appear in an article such as this. 

JAMES SHULMAN 





Hartford, Conn, 
% At which plastic kitchenware is demonstrated 
and sold. 
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The-Marriage-Having-Gone-Round 
Sir: 

We were married three weeks ago for Sis 
(minister; $s, license: S10). After reading 
“The Marriage-Go-Round” [June 16], we 
seriou: wonder if for so little cost. our 
marriage is legal? 

PATRICIA ANNE AND JOHN SCHAEFFER 
Chicago 


Sir: , 

As one of the unoriginal 195,000 who are 
ending all mystery this wedding month of 
June, I took special note and interest in 
your “Marriage-Go-Round” potpourri. Al- 
though it vibrated with the typical waves 
of Time's sophism and sophistication, I en- 
joyed the article, thinking of the contrast 
between the week after and the week before, 
which you so rosily described. 

How about a July commentary—The 
Marriage - Having - Gone - Round." That’s 
when our cakes have been eaten and our 
champagne is beer. But still we will always 
have Time's frosting. And I don't know 
whether to lick it or not. 

SHEILA HorGAN 








Cambridge, Mass. 


A Matter of Morale 


Sir: 

Your story “A Matter of Morale” [June 
16] was amusing, interesting and factual— 
and you shouldn't ought to have done it. 
Curt LeMay doesn’t like us anyway, and 
now that he knows that we live almost as 
well as the demigods of the Strategic Air 
Command, there will be hell to pay. 

For all its luxury, life at Gulfport Field 
differs little from life on any other resort- 
area Air Force installation. Most of us live 
on base, in hot concrete-block barracks, 
sleep between rough sheets and pounds of 
sand, eat G.I, fare from tin trays at the 
broiling-hot mess hall, and pull our share of 
K.P., some of it in 16-hour shifts. 

Most of the fellows have no other vaca- 
tion, and all of us put in eight hours a day. 
I'm not complaining. I'm in the Guard be- 
cause I want to be, and I like Gulfport. But 
the taxpayer is getting his dollar’s worth. 

(A/i1c) WesLey PrUDEN Jr. 
t2ard Air Base Group 
Arkansas Air National Guard 
Memphis 


Sir 
Lest your readers think all National Guard 
summer encampments are similar to that of 
the Louisiana Air National Guard's 1soth 
Fighter Group, I suggest that you visit my 
unit at Camp Curtis Guild, Reading, Mass, 
Come early, and we'll treat you to four 
days and four nights of bivouac in a local 
state forest, where you will sleep under the 
share your Army rations with our 
insect hosts, and observe our training day, 
which runs from 6 a.m. to 6 p.m. But don't 
bring any party paraphernalia. A pup tent 
gets kind of crowded when a hi-fi set and 
a couple of deck chairs are installed, 
Paur J. Mozzicato 
Colonel, 211 Artillery Group 
Massachusetts Army National Guard 
Charlestown, Mass. 


Riches to Riches 
Sir: 

I am weary of the riches-to-riches story 
in which a millionaire’s son triples Daddy's 
fortune | June 16]. There would be some- 
thing radically wrong with Junior if he 
couldn’t increase that money. 





Chicago 11, Il, Second-class 
riotion $7.00 a year in U.S.A, 


How about a_riches-to-rags cover story 
in some future edition of Time 2 
Mrs. JOHN CuHtarieLLo 
Elba, N.Y. 


Sir: 

Another first for Texas and the Clan Mur- 
chison—a unique manure! Here, in Amer- 
ica’s Rhineland, our Angus provide us with 
tons of the stuff. When it is heaped in the 
barn, no one’s nose is offended. When it is 
spread through the vineyards, the effluvium 
floats for miles. Perhaps the Murchisons will 
be luckier in financial maneuvers than in 
choosing metaphors. 

Mary JANE Faper 
Hammondsport, N.Y. 


Democracy & Retirement 
Sir: 

Your nostalgic story about Dwight Eisen- 
hower in the June 9 issue was a good one. 
Ike, after being in the public eye for nearly 
two decades, is now in the hearts of people 
almost everywhere. I find it amusing to 
compare him with the leaders of many parts 
of the world: as a heartbreaking rule, they 
don’t retire; and if they do, it is either to 
the sempiternal fire that is supposed to be 
raging somewhere overhead, or to the carnal 
clubs of Paris and Rome. 

Democracy is indeed an exquisite thing, 
especially, of course, to those who can't 


practice it. 
M. Tact 
Kuwait 


Sir: 

Thank you for your excellent summation 
of the blue laws controversy [June gl. I 
cannot understand the unusually narrow at- 
titude of the Supreme Court on this issue. 
Permitting people to perform their jobs on 
Sunday will not harm the majority, yet 
forcing everyone to follow these customs 
does harm the minority. The recent Supreme 
Court decisions violate two basic American 
principles: separation of church and state, 
and protection of the rights of the minority. 

NANCY SPECTOR 
Merrick, N.Y. 


Sir: 

I] see the blue laws as a dictation of the 
type of “family activity” in which one may 
engage. When the husband works the other 
days of the week, a very enjoyable family 
activity for a Sunday is to go down as a 
family to the discount houses, look around, 
and maybe even come away with something. 
On what other day can the family as a whole 


leisurely shop? 
M. McHenry 








Angwin, Calif. 


Monique's Musician 
Sir: 

I enjoyed reading your recent article on 
Al Hirt | June 9], the jazz trumpeter, | pride 
myself on being steadily employed as a 
singer and an actress, but I pride myself 
even more highly on something else. And 
that is that I “discovered” Al Hirt. 

Two and one-half years ago, my husband, 
Gerard W. Purcell, and I were vacationing 
in New Orleans. Since my husband was ill 
with a cold, I accompanied a party of friends 
to the “Pier 600” nightclub to hear a trumpet 
player my friends were enthusiastic about, 
I was so thrilled with Al's artistry on the 
horn that I phoned my husband, and urged 
him; “Please come down to hear this trum- 
pet player, He's the greatest!” 

My husband forgot about his cold, came 
down to see Al perform. Jerry eventually 
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Mr. and Mrs. To Be. Their only worry right 
now is setting the wedding date. And once they’ 
as much worryi! 


found a home, that’s about 


any famil) I to do. The Travelers umbrella of 
insurance protection can take most of life’s big 


problems off your shoulders—whether you're start- 


THE TRAV 
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ing out or already on your way. Income, home, 


auto, the children’s education, retirement— The 
Travelers man offers protection forthem all. Call him 
(he’s listed in your Yellow Pages) and ask about 
one plan, one man, one monthly check to pay... under 


The Travelers umbrella of insurance protection. 


ERS Insurance Compa 
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L EXTRA QUALITY 





Martin’s V.V.0.—the happiest Scotch’n’ soda 


WHY? BECAUSE it’s the Scotch for the happiest occasions, when 


only the happiest blend of fine Scotch whiskies will do. 


Also: Martin's Fine and Rare (20 years old); Martin's De Luxe (12 years old). 
86.8 PROOF, BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKIES, IMPORTED BY McKESSON & ROBBINS, INC., NEW YORK, N.Y, © McK&R, 1961 


Modern Fraud or 
Old Master? 


You can't see the difference but 
an expert can tell. Radioactive 
isotope tests find unseen 
molecular structures that are 
final proof of an old painting's 
authenticity and true value. 


Ordinary Motor Oil or 
PENNSYLVANIA? 


You can't see the difference 

but your car can tell. 

Nature's MIRACLE MOLECULE 
in Pennsylvania 

motor oils assures superior 
lubrication. Switch to a brand of 
Pennsylvania...at better dealers everywhere. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Motor Oil ...with Nature's Miracle Molecule 
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persuaded Al to leave his Dixieland environ- 
ment and signed him to a personal contract 
Al has now performed in principal cities 
throughout the U.S, and Europe, and has 
won acclaim in all of them 

MONIQUE VAN VooREN 
New York City 


Well-Planned Invasion 
Sir 

I feel compelled to comment on your 
articles about Jacqueline Kennedy's “con 
quest” of Europe 

Mrs. Kennedy proved to most of the 
world what it has been saying all along 
that Americans have no concern with the real 
values of civilization, that we are only con 
scious of the materialistic. 

The Other Mrs. K., in her severe and un- 
chic dress, appeared to millions of the under 
privileged as a true helpmect to a husband 
who is trying to “help” the world with the 
panacea of Communism 

GeorceE H. HOLsTEN Jr. 
Metuchen, N.J 
Sir 

Re your inane statement that the U.S. has 
a “queen”: may I remind your obsequious 
reporter that the real “queens” of the US. 
are all the average gals who manage to look 
damned attractive without benefit of limit- 
less funds, makeup artists, personal hair- 
dressers, jewels, Cassini and/or Givenchy. 

REGINA SACKS 
Orange, Calif 
Sir 

May I say simply that one American house- 
wife was terribly proud of Mrs. Kennedy 
I think it's marvelous that we have a First 
Lady blessed with grace, intelligence and 
the ability to delight heads of state and 
whole nations with her femininity 

CLAIRE LABINI 
New York City 
Sir 

After reading your detailed account of 
Jacqueline’s trip, I could only wish that 
the invasion of Cuba had been half as well 
planned as Jackie's invasion of Paris. 

THoMAS P. WINBORNE 
Cincinnati 
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Long Distance pays off 


in extra sales 





“Long Distance gave us the best product introduction ever” 


says Dave Wright, vice president, Pett rrr rr eee ----- -------- 


LONG DISTANCE RATES ARE LOW 


Falls Engineering and Machine Co., Cuyahoga Falls, O. 1 
! 
i 
i 


“We had to get the news out fast on a new machine Here are some examples: 
for cutting foam rubber,” reports Mr. Wright. “Phoning 


! 
¥ 3 ' Philadelphia to Washington, D.C. 65¢ 
was our best bet. We could describe the machine and | f é 
: ; - Detroit to Pittsburgh . . 80¢ 
give delivery dates. 
ike ‘ F i New York to Columbus, O. » « « 91.25 
“The first day I made 13 Long Distance calls per- | Coon amare mm 
_ P , = ; ! uyahoga Falls, O. to Atlanta . . , J 
sonally. These calls ultimately produced $16,500. in . 
, ’ P = is s Angeles s $2.25 
sales. And we've found that the telephone is just as 1 Los Angeles to Boston , 


effective in selling all our products.” These are day rates, Station-to-Stat 


Long Distance pays off! Use it now... for all it’s worth! 
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JERRY LEWIS STARS IN HIS PRODUCTION OF THE LADIES’ MAN / A PARAMOUNT RELEASE 


Everything rosy? If high costs are nipping profits in the bud, try this easy treat- 
ment. Without cutting back quality, you make a pretty saving on booklets, sales folders 
and other printed material by specifying Consolidated Enamel Printing Papers. As the 
world’s largest enamel printing paper specialist, Consolidated offers finest quality for 
less. Get the facts and free test sheets from your Consolidated Enamel Paper Merchant. 


He has a real green thumb for growing profits! 
g 
Available only through your Consolidated Paper Merchant. onecotkdedlece 
LARGEST ENAMEL PAPER SPECIALIST 


Consolidated Water Power & Paper Co, + Natl. Sales Offices, 135 S. La Salle St, Chicago 
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A letter from the PUBLISHER 


“EPURG ce 


N Canada, where three out of ev- 

ery four magazines read by Cana- 
dians are imported from the U.S., a 
three-man Royal Commission has just 
submitted a report, proclaiming its 
“indispensable” goal of creating a peri- 
odical press “directly responsible to 
Canada.” It insists several times that 
it does not want to provide “a sanctu- 
ary for mediocrity” and is in no way 
influenced “by a spirit of anti-Ameri- 
canism or of Canadian ultranational- 
ism,” and has no designs against free- 
dom of the press. But it proposes, by 
rejuggling advertising rates and other 
punitive devices, to end the great pop- 
ularity in Canada of two U.S. maga- 
zines in particular—Time and the 
Reader's Digest. 

The story of the Royal Commis- 
sion’s report is treated in full in the 
HEMISPHERE section. In this space, 
Lawrence E. Laybourne, managing di- 
rector of Time International of Cana- 
da, Ltd., sums up Time's reaction: 

“While the Royal Commission re- 
port is ambiguous and contradictory 
on critical points, the clear intention 
seems to be to destroy Tume in Can- 
ada. We cannot believe that the Gov- 
ernment would adopt such recommen- 
dations, or that the Canadian people 
would approve such action. 

“The Commission did not find or 
report a single point of evidence that 
Trae has used its resources to com- 
pete unfairly with Canadian-owned 
magazines. Time's apparent offense is 
a double one—that its excellence is 
appreciated by the Canadian people, 
and that it is therefore profitable. The 
Commission itself notes that there are 
‘no direct Canadian editorial competi- 








WALTER DARAN 


LAWRENCE E. LAYBOURNE 


tors’ to Tre, and that ‘the Canadian 
market is probably too small’ for a 
purely Canadian newsmagazine. 

“The Commission says that ‘what- 
ever is done should be positive rather 
than negative, with the goal of the 
promotion of the Canadian periodical, 
not the suppression of the foreign.’ It 
then proposes a death sentence on 
Time. We cannot follow this logic. 

“As the Commission knows, Time 
has plainly indicated its willingness 
to transfer a large additional part of 
its publishing and editorial operations 
from the United States to Canada. 
But Tre in Canada obviously could 
not survive the proposals put forth by 
the Commission. 

“There is no doubt that Canadians 
accept and value Time. More than 
245,000 Canadians buy it every week, 
and some million and a quarter Cana- 
dians read it regularly. We think they 
would regret being deprived of it.” 
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THERE IS NO TIRE IN THE WORLD THAT CAN MATCH IT 


THE GENERAL DUAL 90 is the fin- peace of mind you enjoy includes 
est of all tires. It provides much longer total freedom from punctures. In every 
mileage with complete safety. Quicker regard, the Dual 90 is built to increase 
stopping, even on wet pavements. The your motoring pleasure and safety. 


THE GENERAL DUAL OO 
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THE PRESIDENCY 
Berlin Crisis, 1961 


The winds of cold-war crisis for 1961 
were converging on Berlin. Russia's Ni- 
kita Khrushchey had made it plain that 
he intends to provoke that crisis. 

In his Vienna confrontation with Khru- 
shchev, President Kennedy insisted that 
there was no room for compromise on the 
commitments that ‘the U.S. has made for 
the defense of West Berlin. But the So- 
viet Premier was even more intransigent 
in his demands—and, just to make certain 
they were understood, he handed Ken- 
nedy a 2,000-word declaration of Soviet 
intentions, In that memorandum, Khru- 
shchev demanded an immediate peace 
treaty to reunite Germany under Com- 
munist terms. That failing. as it must, he 
vowed to sign a separate peace treaty 
with Communist East Germany 








which 
by his way of thinking would then have 
every right to cut off free-world access 
to West Berlin. “It is necessary to estab- 
lish deadlines,” said the memorandum, 
“The Soviet government regards a period 
not exceeding six months as adequate.” 

Last week, appearing on Soviet tele- 
vision to report on Vienna, Khrushchev 
seemed even more deadly in his threats. 
“A peace settlement in Europe must be 
accomplished this year,’ he said. And 
after the U R. signs its peace treaty 
with puppet East Germany, the East Ger- 
man government can cut off the supply 
corridors to West Berlin if it pleases. Any 
Western attempt to force passage to West 
Berlin “would mean war—and_ thermo- 
nuclear war at that.” 

Khrushchev had set similar deadlines 
in the past—and he had backed down in 
the face of obvious Western determina- 
tion. Now, Khrushchev is under pressure 
from his Communist allies to be tough on 
Berlin and is well aware of the doubts 
among the Western allies. 

So far, the allies have not formulated 
a united program on Berlin. The official 
U.S. policy has always been to maintain 
Western rights in Berlin at whatever cost. 
But Montana's Democratic Senator Mike 
Manstield last week proposed a danger- 
ously notion for lumping 
prosperous West Berlin and blighted East 
Berlin together as a “free city.” Mans- 
field stressed the fact that he was speak- 
ing as an individual Senator, but he is 
the Senate's Democratic leader and a sen- 






nonsensical 
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BERLIN AIRLIFT (1948) 
Despite the Khrushchev threat, the U.S. must be prepared to do it again. 


ior member of the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee. 

The White House quietly let it be 
known that Mike Mansfield’s proposal 
was completely unacceptable to President 
Kennedy. But the damage—in the form 
of evidence of U.S. indecision—had been 
done. It was now up to President Ken- 
nedy to go beyond expressions of U.S. 
determination to hold fast in Berlin and 
to make plans toward meeting the crisis 
that seems sure to come. 

What might such plans include? First 
and most clearly, the U.S, could revive 
the Berlin airlift, which in 1948-49 hu- 
miliated Stalin's Russia. Despite a lot of 
loose and unknowing talk about Commu- 
nist electronic devices making air navi- 
gation into West Berlin impossible, the 
airlift remains perfectly feasible. Beyond 
that. there is the opportunity for the 
West to force its way through the Auto- 
bahn corridor to West Berlin, since right 
of access to the city is guaranteed by 
international law. Indeed, it would not 
make much difference whether papers 
were stamped by East German gate 
guards or—as they are now—by Russians. 

If 1961 brings a showdown between the 
West and Communism—as Khrushchev 
seems to want—it is better for the West 
that it comes in Berlin than in Laos or 
the Congo. But it is of highest impor- 
tance that the West be fully prepared. 


""A Minor Ailment'' 


Since Dwight Eisenhower's _ illnesses 
the U.S. has come to expect frank, explicit 
and even intimate information about the 
health of its President. But John Ken- 
nedy’s press aides have been reluctant to 
discuss the President’s back injury, and 
his doctors have refused to say anything 


at all. If, as they insist, it is only “a 
minor ailment,” then by their reticence 
they have needlessly caused confusion and 
concern, 

Angry Press. All week long, Dr. Janet 
Travell, the White House physician, smil- 
ingly dodged the press. While the Presi- 
dent was in Palm Beach, Associate Press 
Secretary Andrew Hatcher was asked if a 
consulting doctor had been called in, an- 
swered, “No.” But word soon leaked out 
that Dr. Preston Wade, a New York sur- 
geon, had indeed flown to Palm Beach to 
examine the President's back. 

Facing angry correspondents, Press Sec- 
retary Pierre Salinger said that Hatcher 
had not known of Wade's visit when first 
asked. Hatcher, said Salinger, had learned 
about it later, but had not bothered to 
inform the press because nobody had 
asked him about it. Salinger later implied 
that the reporters were somehow at fault 
for not repeating their questions. 

Dr. Wade concurred with Dr. Travell’s 
diagnosis of an ordinary lumbosacral 
strain, unconnected with the President's 
old, nearly fatal spinal fusion. But back 
in New York, Wade parried a reporter's 
query with the words: “I don’t want you 
to finish your question. I don't want to 
say a thing about it.” All of which left 
it pretty much up to the U.S. to make its 
own judgments about the President's 
health—and the nation could hardly be 
happy about what it saw. A “cherry 
picker” elevator was used to lift the Presi- 
dent, grim-faced and ignoring the photog- 
raphers below, aboard his plane in Palm 
Beach, and a similar device lowered him 
to the ground in Washington. He canceled 
one scheduled speech, delivered a second 
—to the National Conference on Interna- 
tional Economic and Social Development 


A 


seated in a chair. When callers came to 
the White House, the President talked to 
them lying down, or seated in his rocking 
chair. A second specialist, Captain J. H. 
Cheffey, chief of orthopedics at the Naval 
Medical Center, was summoned for brief 
consultation. 

Silent Treatment. As he hobbled into 
his second week on crutches, the Presi- 
dent continued to wear the small laced 
corset on his back. Most evenings he went 
for a brief, gingerly swim in the White 
House pool (heated to 87°) and relaxed 
on electric heating pads covered with 
moist towels. New treatment was intro- 
duced with the use of ultrasonic therapy. 
The silent sound waves were played across 
the President's back from a portable ma- 
chine for 15 minutes every other day to 
ease tense muscles. 

In Athens, Jacqueline Kennedy learned 
for the first time of her husband's dis- 
ability by reading about it in a newspaper. 
Alarmed, she cabled the White House, was 
assured that there was no need for her to 
cut her trip short and come home. So 
Jackie stayed on vacation. Clad in a mod- 
ish dark blue bathing suit and a bright 
blue cap, she swam and water-skied in the 
Aegean Sea, while units of the Royal 
Hellenic Navy kept unwelcome small craft 
at bay. As her vacation idyl ended, Jackie 
tooled through the countryside in a Mer- 
cedes with voung Crown Prince Constan- 
tine at the wheel. On her return to Wash- 
ington, she found her husband waiting 
for her, sitting in the back seat of his 
Cadillac. The tanned and radiant First 
Lady raced through the official welcome- 
home ceremonies to the waiting car, 
jumped nimbly over her husband's out- 
stretched legs, and planted an affectionate 
kiss on his cheek, 


FOREIGN RELATIONS 
Tractors (Contd.} 


Into Havana last week flew four rep- 
resentatives of the Tractors for Freedom 
Committee. They were there to offer Cas- 
tro 500 small tractors, worth about 
$2,500,000, in exchange for 1.214 Cuban 
rebels he held prisoner. Inevitably, and in 
the classic tradition of the extortionist, 
Castro upped his demands. 

The visit started out pleasantly enough. 
The team was met at the airport by 
polite government officials, whisked to the 
luxurious Havana Riviera Hotel in two 
Cadillacs, put up in plush, free suites 
overlooking the gulf. The visitors chatted 
amiably for more than two hours with 
President Osvaldo Dorticos, reported 
things were going well. 

But then came the meeting with Castro. 
Instead of the 500 tractors, he insisted 
the U.S. committee turn over at least 
$28 million worth of tractors. And he 
cut the number of prisoners he would 
yield to 1,173. Three invasion leaders, 
Manuel Artime. Roberto San Roman and 
Rafael Oliva, could only be swapped for 
three prisoners held in the U.S. and Puerto 
Rico: Child Slayer Francisco (‘The 
Hook”) Molina, former U.S. Communist 
Party Secretary Henry Winston, and Puer- 
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to Rican Rebel Pedro Albizu Campos. 
Such a deal was beyond the power of 
the technical experts to negotiate. So at 
week’s end they hurried back to Washing- 
ton to report privately to Committee 
Leaders Eleanor Roosevelt, Walter Reu- 
ther and Joseph M. Dodge (a fourth 
leader, Milton Eisenhower, was absent). 
In a Detroit post office. box. envelopes 
containing contributions to the tractor 
fund were still piling up and, since they 
were unopened, the committee had no 
notion of how much money had been 
raised so far. But there was plenty of 
doubt that it could raise $28 million by 
public subscription—and even if it did, 
there was no reason to suppose that Fidel 
Castro would not again up the ante. 


No. 22 


It seemed routine enough: the White 
House last week announced the appoint- 
ment of Ambassador to Chile Robert F. 
Woodward, 52, as Assistant Secretary of 
State for Inter-American Affairs. But be- 








Associated Pr 
STATE’s WoopWARD 
He was one who could hardly say no. 


hind that appointment lay five months 
of incredible confusion and frustration 
within the New Frontier. Before Wood- 
ward, no fewer than 21 persons had been 
sounded out for the Inter-American At- 
fairs job. Such candidates as Ellsworth 
Bunker, retired Ambassador to India, and 
Carl Spaeth, dean of the Stanford Univer- 
sity Law School. had politely but firmly 
rejected it. And Bob Woodward accepted 
only because, as a career diplomat, he 
had little choice. 

There was plenty of cause for the mas- 
sive aversion to the job. The Assistant 
Secretary is supposed to blueprint the 
State Department’s Latin American pol- 
icy for presentation to the Secretary of 
State and the President; he must also de- 
fend that policy on Capitol Hill. But un- 
der the Kennedy Administration, other 
New Frontiersmen have come to dabble 


deeply in Latin American affairs. They 
include U.N. Ambassador Adlai Steven- 
son, currently on a good-will tour in Latin 
America; Kennedy Aides Richard Good- 
win, architect of the Alliance for Progress 
program, Arthur Schlesinger Jr., and Mc- 
George Bundy; and Adolf Berle, chief of 
a “Latin America task force.” And to 
add to Woodward's future problems, New 
Orleans’ Mayor deLesseps Morrison, ac- 
cepting a post as Ambassador to the Or- 
ganization of American States, last week 
blandly let it be known that he considers 
his new job as outranking that of the 
Assistant Secretary. 

During his 1960 campaign and since 
John Kennedy repeatedly urged that the 
U.S. adopt new and progressive policies 
toward Latin America. In any such ap- 
proach, the Assistant Secretary should be 
a key man. But in the maze of the New 
Frontier, the Assistant Secretary for In- 
ter-American Affairs can get lost—and 
never be missed. 


Peace Corpsmen 

When, during his 1960 campaign, Pres- 
idential Candidate John Kennedy pro- 
posed the U.S. Peace Corps, it seemed as if 
it might become the biggest thing since 
the draft. But after Kennedy's election 
and the appointment of his brother-in-law 
Sargent Shriver, to head the organization, 
there were only about 20,000 persons in- 
terested enough to request the corps’ en- 
trance questionnaire. Of those only 8,000 
returned the forms, and only 3,694 last 
month underwent the Peace Corps’ first 
multiple-question examination.* 

Last week Peace Corps headquarters in 
Washington named the first 27 selected 
Peace Corpsmen, some to go to South 
America’s Colombia and others to Africa's 
Tanganyika. On their records and aspira- 
tions, it appeared that they might do the 
U.S, more good than harm in their efforts 
to aid the world’s underdeveloped coun- 
tries, Among them: 

Harrison Pendleton Bresee Jr., 30, 
whose father raises Herefords near tiny 
Orange, Va. Bresee is an ex-G.I, who got 
his forestry degree from the University 
of the South in 1956, then “just took off” 
to thumb and hike his way through much 
of Africa, Asia and Europe for four years. 
He used a beard, a bit of French and a 
cast-iron stomach to impress African 
tribesmen, figures he already knows the 
secret of getting along in Tanganyika 
(which he visited): “They accept you it 
you sit down and eat with them.” Fond of 
Africans and their wildlife, he would like 
to make the corps a career. 

Vaino Antero Hoffren, 20, son of a 
Finnish watchmaker who moved his fam- 
ily to the U.S. when Vaino was ten. A 
political science student at San Diego 
State with only average grades, Holiren 
had to work 25 hours a week as a drapery 
salesman to stay in school. But his two 


Sample question: Which of the following would 
be the most satisfactory nutritional substitute 
for fresh orange juice? (A) Fresh apple juice. 
(B) Fresh carrot juice, (C) Bottled prune juice 
(D) Canned pineapple juice (E) Canned 
grapefruit juice. Answer: (E 
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years’ experience in U.S, poultry farming 
will be helpful in Colombia, and so will 
his dedication to a cause: “I was only a 
child, but I clearly remember my first 
impression of Communism the horribly 
emaciated Finnish prisoners returning 
from the Russian prison camps. 

Stephen LeRoy Honoré, 23. 4 bright 
energetic Urbana, Ohio, Negro who sings 
calypso and has long been torn between 
his scientific talents and a_ burgeoning 
humanitarian impulse. Son of a semiskilled 
truck-plant laborer, Honoré was the first 
Negro to be elected student-body presi- 
dent at Capital University, a Lutheran 
school in a suburb of Columbus. where he 
got his B.S. in physics and math. A 1959 
trip to Castro's Cuba in a National Stu- 
dents Association delegation was an eye- 
opener: “I saw these people in the rural 
areas living under the most adverse condi- 
tions while the rich in the cities lived in 
luxury.” He will suspend his Ph.D. work 
it Ohio State to join the corps, but he ts 
no Cloud Nine idealist about it The 
corps can do tremendous good. but it can 
be very detrimental. too, cant it, i its 
not watched carefully? 

Don Roger Preston, 23. & quiet, per- 
sonable forestry graduate who typiles 
many of those chosen primarily because 
trades were 
of Mining 
t his degree 
last week. But he spent a summer help 
ing lay water and gas lines in the Michigan 
backwoods. used to try to g 





they can do a specitic job. His 
only fair at Michigan Coll 
ind Technology. where he 








w dwart 





pines and spruces in his’ college dorm 
room, and approaches his possible Tangan- 
yika a 
the most important su 


ignment with awe It could be 
iw that I'll 








do in my life. 

Bruce D. Richardson, 20. son of a 
University of Washington zoology protes- 
sor. To join the corps. he is passing up a 
summer with his family in Spain, and his 
planned studies next year at London 
School of Economics and Political Science, 
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HorrreN 
They may do 





In Seattle he is an economics major at 
the university, a member of the varsity 
gymnastics team and a motorcycle fan 
who once won a race in Canada by get- 
ting gs m.p.h, out of his Italian Ducati 
on rain-slicked roads. But he has also 
raised chickens and pigs. and his attitude 
toward the corps, far from gung-ho, is 
a healthy questioning 1 ask myselt 
what I can do in Colombia and if the 
Colombians even want anything done for 
them—and to tell the truth, I'm not so 
sure of the answers.” 


ESPIONAGE 
That's No Joke, Son 


Among U.S. foreign service men who 
are stationed in Iron Curtain countries 
there is an old joke. It is about a foreign 
service officer who fell in love with a local 
Mata Hari. took her to bed, and was there 
secretly photographed — by Communist 
agents. When one of the agents later ap- 
proached the American demanding U.S. 
secrets in return tor the pictures the 
foreign service officer looked over the 
prints and cried happily These are 
great. I'll take ten prints of this one and 
five of this. 

As of last week, Irvin Chambers Scar- 
beck, 41, a second secretary in the Ua: 
embassy in Poland, had learned that it 
wasn't a joke after all. Scarbeck. a mild- 
mannered married man and the father of 
four children, had fallen into one of the 
weariest of Communist traps and, in con 
sequence, was picked up by the FBI and 
charged with passing secret Information 
to Communists. 

A onetime night student C.E.N.¥. 
ind N.Y.L. Scarbeck came to the State 
Department m 1952 aller serving on the 
staff of the U.S. High Commissioner for 
Germany. He worked in Washington and 
then in San Francisco, where he won an 





award for “meritorious service, loyalty 


and devotion to duty” for his efforts while 


PRESTON 
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Honore 


in charge of the foreign students’ exchange 
program. In 1958 he was sent to Warsaw 
as general services officer of the American 
embassy. His duties were essentially those 
of an office manager, supervising Polish 
help, taking care otf travel arrangements, 
typewriters, stationery, and suc h mundane 
matters as stopped-up sinks. 

A hard worker, Scarbeck was well liked 
by embassy hands; about 30 of them went 
with him to the Warsaw airport last tort 
night when he was ordered back to Wash 
ington for what seemed a preparation to 
transfer to Naples. In Warsaw S« arbeck 
seemed to care little for politics enjoyed 
music and taking drives with his family 
through the Polish countryside, But he 
had at least one other consuming interest 
a petite Polish brunette who wore 
Parisian-style clothes, hung out in the 
better Warsaw cafés and was in fact In 
the pay of the UB, the Polish secret 
police. Scarbeck’s shapely friend lured him 





into a compronusing position where he 
was caught by Communist agents. Unable 
to tace exposure he chose to become an 
informant. 

In all likelihood, Scarbeck told the 
Reds little of real value. Although he 
could read files up to those classified as 
secret, top-secret documents were mac- 
cessible to him. U.S. security officers say 
his informing was largely limited to 
sually acquired, uncertain dope and did 





Ce 
not include information on current po 
litical maneuvers or military secrets. Stil 
Scarbeck’s 





sclosures cannot be passed 
over too lightly, since the bulk of espio- 
nage is the accumulation of many bits 
and pieces, such as those that he fur 
nished, in a total picture of enemy opera 
tions. Scheduled to go before a federal 
grand jury this week, Scarbeck faces a 
jail term of up to ten years. 
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REPUBLICANS 


Salesman for a Cause 
vad ff .. \ 

There'll be 
Hot 
In the old town 
Tonight. 

It almost seemed like a nominatir 
convention. The organ roared; there were 
inners, signs and demonstrators. Then 
Republicans cheered, clapped 
nd whistled, Arizona’s Republican Sena- 
or Barry Goldwater walked onstage at 
the Coronado Theater in Rockford, Ill. It 
had been a long day—he had whisked 
through an afternoon of _ interviews 
toured four factories. exhorted G.O.P. 
contributors at lunch and dinner—but 








tle 











as 1,500 


t 


Goldwater still seemed completely fresh, 
Stabbing the air with a forefinger, Gold- 
er lashed out at the tractors-for-pris- 





it should know. In the ballroom of Man- 
hattan’s Roosevelt Hotel early last week 
he arose before 1,20 top New York 








businessmen to plead for a return to 
constitutional pring iples and sound dol 
lar. “I can’t think of anyth Mr. Khru- 





shchev wants more than irresponsible fis- 
cal policies such as we are under today 
whe ve don’t even know what the deficit 
next year.” In recent weeks and 
months, and in blunt, unmistakable terms 
Goldwater has charged that the U.S. faces 
a choice between free enterprise and big 
government, criticized the New Frontier 
as no better than an insipid copy ot 
the New Deal, demanded that the U.S. 
begin a drive to win the cold war. 

0 Republican is more in demand. 
1ce March, Goldwater’s Washington of- 
hice has received more than 650 written 
invitations for the Senator to put in an 
appearance plus hundreds of 


will 














phoned 





GOLDWATER IN RockForp, ILL. 
How low can we sink before Americans rise up? 








oners negotiations with Castro rhe dis- 
gusting, sickening spectacle of four Amer- 
icans groveling before a cheap, dirty dic- 
tator.” he called it. Then his evocation 


of national pride struck home. “How sick 
do we have to get?” he cried. “How rot- 
ten can we be? How low can we sink as 
Americans before Americans rise up and 
say. ‘Look—our heritage demands more 
than this; the memory of our men who 





have died fighting demands more than 
this. His spe 
in a roar of applause. 

The message to Rockford was typical 
—and so was the response. In 1961, Bar- 
ry Morris Goldwater, 52 
ly about the land to champion the 
cause of the Republican Party, U.S. con- 
servatism and his own variety of rugged 
individualism, is the hottest political fig- 
ure this side of Jack Kennedy. 

Blunt Terms. Almost every day, it 
seems, Goldwater's baritone voice can 
be heard telling the nation what he thinks 
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bound audience exploded 


traveling tire- 








requests. Goldwater's mail runs to a re- 
markable Soo pieces a day. Goldwater's 
political credo, The Conscience of a Con- 

a warmed-over version of his 
old speeches—has sold 7 © copies in 
vear; the pape rback edi 











little more than a 
tion is going into its twelfth printing. 
Goldwater's thrice-weekly column of com- 
ment (ghost-edited by Arizona's Repub- 
lican State Chairman Stephen Shadegg) 
is syndicated in 104 papers. 

Visitors crowd around Barry Goldwa- 
ter's fourth-floor suite in the old Senate 
Office Building, hoping to earn a passing 
handclasp or a hastily scrawled autograph. 
During a recent trip to the Midwest, a 
worshipiul couple approached Goldwater 
in Des Moines to say that even their two- 
year-old daughter had pledged her alle- 
After the campaign, we asked her 
who she was for, and she said, ‘Gold- 
wah-wah. On college campuses, where 
Goldwater buttons and sprouting Gold- 
water clubs symbolize a bold challenge to 


giance 








liberal orthodoxy, he is an authentic hero: 
Young Americans for Freedom, a band of 
youthful conservatives that Goldwater ac 
tively supports. has grown from too mem- 
bers to 23,000 in one year. Shortly after 
the 1960 election, South Carolina’s Re- 
publican state chairman, Gregory Shorey 





plastered a pair of GOLDWATER IN 1964* 
stickers on his car. “As I drove around 
he said, “I'd have people stopping me at 
trafic lights and shouting, ‘Say, where 
can I get one of these?” Nobody has made 
such an impression on people here since 
Jefferson Davis and John C. Calhoun.’ 
Responsive Note. Four years ago, Bar- 
ry Goldwater seemed little more than an 
attractive spokesman for a minority on 
the right edge of the G.O.P. Today, Gold- 
water stands not as the leader of a die- 
hard sect but as one of the U.S. Repub- 
lican Party's top two or three figures. Most 
G.O.P, strategists agree that if the party’s 
national convention were held today 
Goldwater would give both Richard Nixon 
and Nelson Rockefeller a run for their 
1avbe more. The reality 
ished 
k a 


responsive note in a nation wondering 





money nd 








behind Goldwater's unab 


surg 
conservatism has str 








ipologe 





there is some clear-cut alternative to an 
vanding welfare state. 


iter pushes an alternative that is 


ever-eXx] 






Gol 
easy to understand: the less government 
the better My whole argument.” he 
says is based on the historic concept 
self, and 
then 
and only then should government step in 
and do it for him.” Goldwater takes 
stands for states’ (and cities’) rights, for 
free enterprise, and for personal liberty. In 





that man can do best for hi 
when man can't do it for hi 





tion accustomed to deficit spending 
and § billion budgets. he warns that 
debt means doom, urges that the Federal 
Government leave to local authorities 
such programs as public housing and ur- 
ban renewal. When the occasion demands 





Barry Goldwater can and does quote 
from such conservative philosophers as 
Edmund Burke and Russell Kirk—but 
he sounds uneasy when he does so, and 
he is often a disappointment to groups 
who come expecting to hear a conserva- 
ater himself is the 








tive egghead. Gol 
first to confess that he is not a profound 
political thinker. “I’m not a philosopher 
he says. “I'm a salesman trying to sell the 
conservative view ol government. 

It is in that role of salesman that Barry 
Goldwater has caught popular imagina- 
tion. At his worst, Goldwater can stumble 
and mmer through carefully rehearsed 
texts. Fortunately, he is far more likely 
to toss away his prepared speech and make 
the same pitch in gutsy, give-‘em-hell 
language that puts the essence of his 
conservatism in metaphors of the man in 
the street. He talks neither up nor down 
to his audiences: he talks to them with 
obvious sincerity, and in so doing demol- 





ishes the stereotype ol the conservative 
as the square in the Celluloid collar. For 
even his political opponents agree that 


* Liberals soon came up with parody stickers 
GOLDWATER IN 1504 
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Goldwater has that rarest of political at- 
tributes—star quality. A tanned, trim 
(185 Ibs.) six footer with searching blue 
eyes behind his dark-rimmed glasses, and 
a thinning shock of silver hair, Goldwater 
has more than his share of political sex 
appeal. “If Nixon had his looks.” a lady 
Republican murmured after a Goldwater 
performance, “we never would have lost.” 

Eager to see and experience the world 
he lives in. Barry Goldwater is almost 
too versatile to be true: a businessman, 
politician, jet pilot, folklorist, explorer, 
photographer and athlete, he is as modern 
is tomorrow. Yet at the same time, there 
is in both the individualist Goldwater 
message and the self-reliant Goldwater 
manner an echo of the Old West. Appropri- 
ately, the man himself is heir to the spirit 





of a pioneering family in a state barely 
one generation removed from the frontier. 

Family Man. A Goldwater—Barry's 
grandfather—was staking his claim in 
Arizona history before the wild old terri- 
tory even had a capital. Born in Konin 
Russia, in the early 1820s, Michel Gold- 
wasser emigrated at the age of 27 to 
England, where he married and Anglicized 
the family name. Lured by tales of the 
California gold rush, he shipped out for 
San Francisco in 1852 with his younger 
brother Joseph, sold whisky and hard 
goods to the mining camps of Sonora. 

By 1858. the brothers had drifted south 
to organize a pool hall, bar and smoke 
shop in Los Angeles’ Bella Union Hotel. 
Next year, after word of new gold strikes 
in Arizona. “Big Mike” Goldwater hitched 
up his mule team and set off as a peddler 
serving the miners’ camps. Frontier busi- 
ness proved prosperous; In r860 Mike 
put up a trading post at Ehrenberg, a 
riverside site he named for a family 
friend, Mike opened a bigger store in 
Phoenix in 1870, sold out to establish 
another in Prescott; at one time or an- 
other, there have been Goldwater trad- 
ing posts in such boom-or-bust settle- 
ments as Tombstone, Seymour and Bis- 
bee, where the town’s first lynch mob 
stopped at Mike’s emporium to borrow 
a suitable length of rope. He retired to 
California in 1885, leaving the stores to 
his three sons, Morris, Henry and Baron. 

Baron and Morris Goldwater added to 
the family legend. A conservative Jeffer- 
sonian Democrat whose political views 
profoundly influenced his nephew Barry 
Morris Goldwater helped organize the 
Democratic Party in Arizona, was mayor 
of Prescott for a record 26 years. vice 
president of the 1910 constitutional con- 
vention that steered Arizona into the 
Union, and served terms in both houses 
of the state legislature. Easygoing Baron, 
more merchant than politician, left Pres- 
cott in 1895 to open up still another 
Goldwater store in Phoenix. There, on 
New Year's Day 1907, he married Jose- 
phine Williams, a frail, spunky nurse who 
had trekked west from Chicago for the 
sake of her TB-wasted lungs. Doctors 
had given her only a few months to live. 
“But,” says Barry, the oldest of her three 
children, “she decided she didn’t want to 
die.” As of last week, Josephine Gold- 
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“BIG MIKE” GOLDWATER 








AS JET PILOT 








JOSEPHINE GOLDWATER & CHILDREN, 
ROBERT, BARRY, CAROLYN (1917) 





AS INDIAN DANCER 





cust 





Il'ne Gotpwater House in ScorrspaLt 
My whole argument pasea 


water was still hale, and an imposing per- 
sonality, at 85. 

Hobby Horseman. In wide-open Phoe- 
nix, the Goldwaters ran a_ wide-open 
household that verged on domestic an- 
archy, Barry and his brother Robert, 19 
months younger, were given free rein to 
their capacity for mischief—even when 
summer-evening water fights ended up 
with lawn hoses spurting about indoors. 
Barry grew up in the style of a bourgeois 
Huck Finn; he never wore shoes regularly 
until high school and amused himself at 
dinner by tossing butter pats at the ceil 
ing. Although their father was Jewish 
the Goldwater children were raised as 
Episcopalians, and Barry still worships 
at Phoenix's Trinity Cathedral (to which 
he donates his $1 
from the column). 





oo monthly royalties 


Early in life, Barry became a compul- 
sive hobbyist; he still is. “I don’t think 
he ever read a book Lrrowing up Says his 
younger sister Carolyn, 48 (now, in her 
third marriage. Mrs. Bernard Erskine 
“and | don’t think he ever missed an issue 
of Popular Mechanics.” By the time he 
was twelve, Barry had assembled his own 
radio transmitter and earned his license 
as a ham operator. He wired up every- 
thing in sight. from toilet seats to his 
bed headboard; repairmen at work in the 
Goldwater home invariably tripped over 
miles of electronic ganglia left over from 
Barry's long-forgotten experiments. Barry 
also developed a lifelong fascination with 
guns the is a crack shot, now owns 30 
pieces }. One prize weapon Was a 1o-gauge 
One night, 
to commemorate his mother's birthday 


shotgun, mounted on wheel 





he hauled the homemade cannon up to 
the second-floor porch of the family 
house, facing the Central Methodist 
Church across the street. Barry loaded 
up with live ammunition, pulled the lan- 
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yard just as vespers ended, demolished 
the porch railing and salted the worship- 
ers as they ran for cover. It was all, he 
savs iccidental. 

lo his father's dismay, Barry had little 
interest in scholarship. He spent just one 
year at Phoenix's Union High School, got 
appalling report cards—and was elected 
class president. “They told us.” said his 
mother that Barry should become a 
priest, because the only thing he was any 
good at was Latin.” Finally, the Gold- 
waters sent him to Virginia's strait-laced 
Staunton Military Academy. During Bar 
ry’s first year, academy officials repeated 
ly asked Baron Goldwater to take back 
his undisciplined heir, But four years lat- 
er, when Barry carned his diploma. he 
was captain of the football team. and he 
wore on his uniform the medal given to 
the school’s outstanding cadet. 

Goldwater's classroom education virtu- 
ally ended at Staunton. He put in a year 
it the University of Arizona, most of i 
spent behind the wheel of a Chrysler con- 
vertible. In February 1929 his father 
died; Barry finished the semester and re- 
turned home to work in the store. Leavy 
ing college, he now admits, was “the worst 
decision 1 ever made in my life. 

Antsy Pants. Starting in with the title 
of vice president, Barry put in token time 
behind the vard-goods counter, but soon 
moved up to the executive suite. He de- 
veloped a real flair for merchandising. At 
Barry's instigation, Goldwater's gradual 
ly blossomed from a middle-class depart- 
ment store to an Arizona equiy ilent of 
Dallas’ sleek Neiman-Marcus. Appealing 
to the Phoenicians’ provincialism, he 
marked goods with cattle brands. the her 
aldry of the frontier. He bottled and sold 
gne (named 
naturally. Gold Water), and dreamed up 

ntsy pants 


2 successful brand of col 





-men’s shorts covered with 





a design of red ants. To Barry's delight 
the underwear became a national fad. 
Goldwater store salaries were—and are 
—just average by Phoenix standards; but 
arry now an imactive 





I ooo-a-vear 
board chairman. is still fondly remem- 
bered by old employees for his introduc- 
tion of pensions and profit sharing. and 
for off-the-cuff kindnesses. Once the son 
of an employee told Goldwater that he 
might lose his paper route because his 
bicycle had been stolen; Barry had a new 
bike delivered to the boy that day. He 
also harassed employees with the Gold- 
water brand of practical jokes, such as 
shipping live mice through the pneumatic 
tube system to the secretarial pool. 

3arry Goldwater worked hard enough 
for the family business, but the store's 
demands still left him plenty of oppor- 
tunity to become something of a man 
about Arizona. He played semipro basket- 
ball until knee injuries forced him to the 
sidelines and gave him a slight but per- 
manent limp in his left leg. After learning 
to fly, he began touring the state on week- 
ends and summer holidays to bone up on 
Indian folklore. From those trips came a 
collection of kachina dolls (images of the 
Hopi gods). his skill as a rain dancer. and 
his Great White Father reputation with 
countless tribesmen (many have n 
sons after him). 

One Birdie, Two Eagles. A first-rate 
golfer, he teamed up with famed Sammy 
Snead to win a Phoenix pro-amateur 
match in 1940. Barry dismayed his well 
groomed partner by showing up in a 
soiled shirt, faded khakis and paratrooper 
boots, further irritated Snead by dubbing 
his first drive twelve yards off the tee. 
Snead, who had never met Goldwater 
growled to a friend: “Can't that s.o.b. 
even alford golf shoes? 


med 





But Barry birdied 
one hole, scored eagles on two more: by 
the time the twosome finished well ahead 
of the field. they were fast friends. 

In his private life as in his political 
career, persistence paid off handsomely. 
In 1933, after three years of hard selling 
Goldwater wangled the answer he wanted 
from pretty Margaret Johnson, the daugh- 
ter of a wealthy Borg-Warner Corp. vice 
president. They were married next year 
now have four children, 

In August 1941, Goldwater went on 
active duty with the Army Air Forces. a 
feat that took every bit of his selling in 
genuity. Although clearly unfit for service 

he was overage and had severe astigma 
tism, in addition to bad knees—Goldwater 
bluffed his way past the physical exam.* 
Assigned to Phoenix's Luke Field in 
nonflying post, he bummed rides in his 
spare time, demanded a check-out flight 

and got his wings. Later he ferried P-47s 
across the North Atlantic, saw action in 
the Mediterranean and C.B.1. theaters 





emerged from the war a lieutenant colo- 
nel. Now a Reserve brigadier genera 


Goldwater has tlown in some different 
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types of aircraft, including 16 jets. 

The war over, Goldwater drifted back 
to storekeeping in Phoenix. but kept rid- 
ing his hobby horses. With a group of 
iriends, he spent six weeks boating down 
the perilous rapids of the Colorado River 

a rare, rough trip that at the time only 
+ handful of men had made. Honing his 
skill as a photographer, he published two 
handsome volumes that pictured Arizona 
faces and places. He also took his collec- 
tion of slides across the state. lecturing to 
that would hear his earnest 
exhortations on the beauties of Arizona. 

Forces in Politics. The statewide jaunts 
served him well when he wandered into 


any group 


politics; everybody in Arizona, it seems 
has known Barry Goldwater since way 
back when. In 1930. he casually joined 


the Republican Party and even won a post 
although the 
G.O.P. in prewar Arizona seemed to have 
little future. Largely because early settlers 
came from Democratic Texas and the 
Deep South, Arizona grew up as a one- 
party state; after 1945. new emigrants 
the Republican Midwest cut the 
lead from the traditional 12- 
1 ratio to about 4-1. But Goldwater had 
no settled political plans for himself when 
he ran for Phoenix's city council in 1949 
on a nonpartisan reform ticket. Gold- 
water led his slate into office, helped 
clean up a deficit. and set up a business- 
like city-manager system. Next year, he 
managed the successful gubernatorial cam- 
paign of an old Republican friend, Radio 
Announcer Howard Pyle; suddenly both 
the G.O.P. and Barry Goldwater became 
respectable forces in Arizona politics. 
Still. when he ran for the U.S. Senate 
in 1952. Goldwater seemed a 
underdog. His Democratic 
none other than Ernest 


as precinct committeeman 


trom 
Democratic 


hopeless 
opponent was 


McFarland, the 
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... that man can do best for himself. 


prestigious Senate majority leader under 
President Harry Truman. Goldwater plane- 
hopped across the state in his Beechcraft. 
While McFarland stood foursquare be- 
hind the Truman record, Goldwater flatly 
declared himself a conservative, de- 
nounced “waste and wild experiments in 
government.” It was a stand that ap- 
pealed to the pioneer land's traditional 
distrust of Washington. Burma-Shave- 
style highway signs set his theme: 


Mac is for Harry 
Harry's all through 
You be for Barry 
"Cause Barry’s for you. 


Near the end of the campaign, Repub- 
lican Presidential Candidate Dwight Eisen- 
hower whistle-stopped through Arizona; 
Barry had pictures of himself and Ike 
plastered across the state. When Election 
Day came, Goldwater defeated McFar- 
land, 132.000 to 125.000, while Ike's 
plurality was 43.000. Goldwater is frank 
to admit that he was “the greatest coat- 
tail rider in the business.” 

Hail-Fellow Hierarchy. In the Senate, 
Goldwater's breezy charm brought him 
quick entrance to “The Club’—the hail- 
fellow hierarchy of off-hours friends who 
actually govern the Senate. Senate Re- 
publican leaders gave Barry coveted as- 
signments to the Interior and Labor com- 
mittees. In 1955, they handed him one of 
the toughest jobs of all: running the Re- 
publican Senate Campaign Committee. 

In that post. Barry Goldwater, the loyal 
party man, dispensed G.O.P. funds to 
liberal and conservative Republican can- 
didates with evenhanded justice. But on 
the travels required by the job, he also 
discovered, while talking and listening to 
party groups, how much his own frontier 
brand of conservatism was shared by oth- 
ers. From the trips, he also became con- 
vinced that the G.O.P. had neglected its 
grass roots, and that Dwight Eisenhower's 
effort to shape a “modern Republicanism” 
Was going over poorly with the Taft con- 


At Home IN ARIZONA WITH His FAMILY® 
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servatives who formed the party's hard- 
core strength. Goldwater was at least part- 
ly right; in 1956, Ike won a sweeping per- 
sonal victory and a second term, but the 
G.O.P., saddled with a platform that ech- 
oed Democratic spending promises, failed 
to win either the Senate or the House. 

Goldwater swallowed his growing dis- 
trust of the G.O.P.’s search for a new look 
as long as he could. Then, on April 8, 1957 
he stood up in a nearly empty Senate 
chamber to denounce Ike’s betrayal of 
conservative Republican principles. It was, 
he says, the “hardest thing I ever did.” 
The President's $71.8 billion budget, he 
cried, “subverts the American economy 
because it is based on high taxes, the 
largest deficit in history, and the con- 
sequent dissipation of the freedom and 
initiative and genius of our people.” 

It was after that open break with the 
Eisenhower doctrine—the brief personal 
estrangement of the two men has long 
since been healed—that Barry Goldwater 
actively began to mark out his own con- 
servative path. Always denying that he is 
inflexible, always insisting that he merely 
wants to apply the most valuable lessons 
of the past to the lessons of the future, 
Goldwater has taken a stand, at one time 
or another, on almost every issue that 
confronts the U.S. Among them: 

FEDERAL SPENDING: Goldwater has urged 
that the Government reduce its spending 
by 10% each year, withdrawing from vir- 
tually all welfare fields. He disapproves 
of social security as an interference in the 
private lives of U.S. citizens; but rather 
than repeal the program, he wants it made 
voluntary instead of compulsory. In the 
Senate he has voted four times (in 1958 
‘sg. ‘60 and ‘61) against depressed-area 


Seated with the Senator: Granddaughter Car- 





olyn Ross, 3, Daughters Peggy Goldwater, 16 
and Joanne Goldwater Ross, 25. Standing: Mrs 
Goldwater with Granddaughter Cynthia Ross 
2, Son Mike Goldwater 1, Not shown; Barry 
Goldwater Jr., 22 
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bills, has strongly opposed medical care 
for the aged. 

Lagor: One of labor’s most persistent 
needlers, Goldwater (whose own store is 
unorganized ) insists that he favors strong- 
er unions—but freer ones. He is in favor 
of right-to-work laws, has proposed re- 
visions of the Taft-Hartley Act, e.g., 
toughening restrictions on secondary boy- 
cotts, limitations on organizational picket- 
ing. He would like a federal prohibition 
against union spending for political pur- 
poses, but sees nothing wrong with busi- 
ness firms that lobby for laws they like. 

Pustic Power: Goldwater voted to free 
gas producers from federal regulation, op- 
posed federal ownership of Hells Canyon 
Dam in 1956, But he supported the $1 
billion, federally sponsored Upper Colo- 
rado River Storage Project. which will 
mightily benefit his Arizona constituents. 

ForEIGN Potitcy: Goldwater has serious- 
ly suggested that the U.S. withdraw recog- 
nition of the Soviet Union. He is against 
financial help to uncommitted neutrals 
and wants to cut the overall foreign aid 
budget. At the same time, he would vote 
for greater military and technical assist 
ince to the U.S.’s best friends abroad. 
As an ardent Air Force rooter, Goldwater 
has persistently backed presidential re- 
quests for military spending. 

Ihe Goldwater brand of politics proved 
surprisingly popular, especially back home. 








Running for re-election in 1958 1inst 
Democrat McFarland, Goldwater breezed 
in by a comfortable 35 o votes and, in 


a generally disastrous Republican year 
returned to Washington as the fair-haired 
boy of U.S. conservat Inevitably, a 
boomlet began for a Goldwater place on 
the 1960 Republican national ticket—-and 
Barry did little to stunt its growth. “If I 
were offered the vice-presidential spot on 
the ticket.” he told newsmen at a 1959 
press conference in Columbus, Ohio, “I'd 
have to have marijuana in my veins to 
say I wouldn't accept it. 

It was not to be: in Chicago, the 
Republicans nominated Dick Nixon and 











Henry Cabot Lodge Jr., adopted a “pro- 
gressive Republican” platform of which 
Goldwater bitterly disapproved. But when 
Arizona nominated him as its favorite son 
for President, he walked out on the ros- 
trum to withdraw—and to make the con- 
vention’s most telling speech in pleading 
for G.O.P. unity, with heavy conservative 
overtones, “Now you conservatives and 
all Republicans.” he cried, “I'd like you 
to listen to this. We've had our chance 
and I think the conservatives have made 
a splendid showing at this convention. 
Let's, if we want to take this party back— 
and I think we can some day—let’s get 
to work.” And back to work went loyal 
Republican Goldwater, speaking for the 
ticket, mostly throughout the South and 
Southwest 
the G.O.P.'s most effective campaigners. 
Nixon's eventual defeat convinced 
Goldwater all the more that the Repub- 
lican Party had to return to what he 





and proving himself one of 





considers first principles. He has been 
fighting—and traveling—for those princi- 
ples ever since the voting stopped. Even 
in the comparative calm of Washington 
he is up by 7 to pour himself a lonely 
breakfast (one glass of orange juice) in 
the kitchen of his tive-room cooperative 
suite in Washington's Westchester Apart- 
ments. Although he never drinks cotfee—a 
ban imposed by his who thought 
it would stunt his growth—he dailv brews 





nother 


up a pot for his wife before driving to 
work in a 1955 Thunderbird with such 





superfluous gimmicks as thermometer 
that measures tail-pipe temperature, a 
special radio for airline weather f 

Stereo & Steaks. At his office, Gold 
water may skim the Wall Street 
ind the Phoenix newspapers—he rarely 
reads the New York Times and gave up 
the liberal Washington Post because of 
its “slanted reporting 





recasts. 


Journal 


before plunging 
into the mail. He tries to get home by 

sips two or three bourbons and water 
while helping prepare dinner (usually 
steak). He fancies himself a cook, but 
sometimes lets his tastes run away with 





With Harvarp STUDENTS 
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Sometimes Burke, but usuall, 





ye- em-hell metaphors. 


him. He once used peanut butter to the 
point that his sons dared him to shave 
with it; Barry did, “although I smelled 
like hell for a week.” Later, on the nights 
when he is not out speaking, Goldwater 
may listen to records (New Orleans jazz) 
on a booming stereo rig he wired for him 
self. or settle down for some background 
reading. Current bedside choices: Herman 
Kahn's On Thermonuclear War, Plato's 
Republic. 

About once a month, Goldwater heads 
back home to mend a few Arizona fences 
ind supervise the finishing touches on his 


dazzling new $100,000 home in Scottsdale. 





Tailored to the Senator's taste for gadg 
etry, the home boasts. among other frills 
a darkroom, and a radio set that tunes him 
in to the Phoenix airport contro] tower. 

At home or on the road, Barry Gold- 
water is conscious that he rides an ever- 
growing popular wave—one that could 
conceivably make him the party’s presi- 
dential standard-bearer in 1964. New 
G.O.P. Chairman William Miller warmly 
suggested a Goldwater-Rockefeller ticket 
in the next campaign if Richard Nixon 
es not run. But Goldwater is quite 
iware of the handicaps he would have to 
overcome. As a champion of states’ rights 
Goldwater has paid court to white South- 
ern Democrats and has helped make Re- 
publicans respectable south of the Mason- 
Dixon line—but at the real risk of earning 
the enmity of U.S. Negroes. As the ad 
mitted hero of U.S. conservatives, Gold 





d 





water has been unfairly charged with the 
sins of the right wing's political cranks 
whom he has tried to steer toward mod- 
eration and toward a place in the G.O.P. 
But Goldwater critics could easily make 
hay of his refusal to reprimand the John 
Birch Society, even though Barry has 
publicly tut-tutted the overzealous Red- 
hunting of his friend Robert Welch, the 
society's founder. Of the society, Barry 
chapter, the 
one in my home town. They are the 


says: “I only know one 


finest people in my community.” 
When asked point-blank about his hopes 
for the White House, Barry Goldwater 
demurs. “I have no plans for it,’ he says; 
“T have no staff for it, no program for 
Chen he adds 
Besides, I've got a Jewish 


it, and no ambition for it. 
with a grin 
name, and even though we've solved the 
Catholic question, I don't know if the 
country is ready for me.” Last week Gold 
water suggested that the next Republican 
candidate might well be a dark horse. 
His explanation: ‘Rockefeller would be 
hard to sell to the Middle West. I would 
be hard to sell to the Eastern seaboard. 
Nixon would be hard to sell to every- 
body.” But one long-range message has 
already been spelled out for the nation’s 
political leaders as clearly as the slo- 
ganeering signs of his ardent legion of 
fans. Whether as candidate or merely as 
Republican conscience, Arizona's Barry 
Morris Goldwater—G.0.P salesman su- 
preme and the political phenomenon of 
1961—will have plenty to say about the 
tone and spirit of his party’s next plat- 
form, and even more to say about who 
will be standing on it. 
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LABOR 
Let's All Help Jimmy 


If there is any such thing as a cinch 
bet. it is that James Riddle Hoffa will be 
overwhelmingly re-elected president of the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters 
it the union’s Miami convention next 
month. But Jimmy is not the sort to 
take any chances: his headquarters ad- 
mitted last week that an “independent 
committee (headed by Hoffa lieutenants) 
had sent letters putting the bite on the 
union’s 3.000 fulltime staff members for 
$25 each “to defray the election cam- 
paign expenses” of Jimmy and Secretary- 
Treasurer John English. 

If everyone kicks in (and they had 
better), the total will come to $75,000. 
You never know where there's going to 
explained a He aide. 
“It's good to have a little dough in the 
coffers, just in case.” What if all that 
money is not really needed? “If we don't 





be opposition,’ 


use the money, we give it to a local 
charity.’ 

The letter warned the givers not to dip 
into local treasuries for the contributions; 
it also stressed that the donations were to 
be strictly “voluntary.” And it concluded 
meaningfully: “Please be certain to for- 
ward the list of names of persons making 
the contributions.” 

It seemed that Jimmy Hoffa might 
just like to remember those who forgot 
to remember him. 


CITIES 
Just Like the Old Days 


For 67 uninterrupted years. a powerful 
G.O.P. machine ruled Philadelphia—and 
stole it blind. Then, in 1951. a group 
of young, liberal Democratic reformers 
threw the Republican rascals out of office. 
During the next years, the last 5) of 
them under Mayor Richardson Dilworth 
the reformers. with their programs for 
slum clearance, improved park and recre- 
ation facilities, and road construction, 
made Philadelphia a model of municipal 
progress. But as of last week able. aggres- 
sive Dick Dilworth was fighting for his 
political life as his aging reform adminis- 
tration was swamped by scandal. 

Blueblooded Watchdog. Strangely, the 
man who exposed the scandals was a fel- 
low Democrat, a onetime protégé of Dil- 
worth’s and an official in his administra- 
tion. Like the mayor. City Controller 
Alexander Hemphill, 40, is a well-heeled 
blueblood with an Ivy League background 
(University of Pennsylvania 43). The fa- 
ther of seven, he is the godfather of a Dil- 
worth grandchild, and a fancier of Utrillo 
ind Rouault prints. He also takes his 
watchdog job as city controller seriously 
—so seriously that when he decided to 
run for election in 1957. Dilworth tried to 
persuade him to withdraw. Says Hemp- 
hill: “I just told him to go to hell.’ 

Hemphill’s investigations of the city 
government's spending and ethical prac- 
tices at first seemed to be digging up only 
small potatoes; a Dilworth appointee was 
discovered holding two jobs; municipal 
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CONTROLLER HEMPHILL 





Mayor DILWorTH 
Sc andal ome 





employees were seen at a race track when 
they were supposed to be at work; city 
truck drivers were caught selling city 
paint; a private citizen’s driveway was 
paved at public expense. But Hemphill 
was a serious annoyance to Dilworth. 
The crooks we can cope with,” cried 
Dilworth. “But it is these pious phonies 
we can't handle.” 

But the scandals multiplied and grew 
bigger. Last winter Hemphill’s auditors 
discovered that an automobile dealer had 
set up an elaborate shell game with a pos- 
sible profit of $40,000 by selling new cars 
to the city, then buying back used cars at 
cut-rate prices after they had been con- 
veniently “re-evaluated.” Dilworth fired 
the officials involved in the deal, but he 
was still unimpressed by Hemphill’s in- 
vestigations. “It strikes me as a lot of 
penny-ante stuff.” he said in April—and 
left town on a round-the-world trip. While 
Dilworth was gone. Hemphill kept dig- 
ging. He struck pay dirt. 

Payola & Whisky. Eli G. Travis, a 
free-spending contractor, admitted that 
he had lavished a small fortune on friend- 
ly city officials who helped him to get 
contracts and did not inspect his work 
too closely. On one big job—S1,000,000 
worth of repairs for an elevated transit 
line—city officials claim that he success- 
fully swindled the public out of $800,000. 
In his various deals with city officials 
said Travis, he had “paid out at least 
$75.000 in payola.” Travis testified that 
the chief of the Division of Architecture 
and Engineering and a former secretary 
had received $25.coo. Another civil serv- 
ant was rewarded with a gift of $4,000. 








Eraiter 
PHILaDELpHIA’s City HALt 
the pious reformers. 


The city treasurer and two other officials 
accepted Christmas bottles of whisky 
gaily gift-wrapped in $100 bills. 

Last month, Mayor Dilworth hurried 
back to Philadelphia. ruthlessly fired ev- 
ery accused employee, no matter how 
lightly tainted. Three clerks were dis- 
charged for accepting $25 to $50 Christ- 
mas gifts. Last week. when Travis 
announced that he had given Public Prop- 
erty Commissioner William Gennetti a 
$50 golf bag, Gennetti denied the charge. 
Dilworth agreed that Gennetti was prob- 
ably innocent, but accepted his resigna- 
tion just the same and replaced him with 
a man who vowed to work without salary. 

After Hemphill made his first big expo- 
sures, it seemed that nearly everybody in 
Philadelphia wanted to get into the act. 
lhe local press gleefully joined the chase, 
rocked the city with new revelations of 
corruption. The Republican Alliance, a 
G.O.P. reform group, hired three profes- 
sional investigators to uncover more scan- 
dals. In court last week, Dilworth argued 
tearfully that there was no need for a 
grand jury investigation. The municipal 
government, he pleaded, could clean up 
its own messes. “We were lax,” he admit- 
ted privately. “We got so wrapped up in 
pushing our programs that we just as- 
sumed our civil service was fine.” But in 
the welter of scandal that surrounded 
him, there was reason to wonder whether 
Dilworth could survive politically. As a 
reformer at the head of a sullied reform 
administration, he may have to stifle his 
ambition to become Governor of Pennsyl- 
vania next year and settle for private life 
in Philadelphia's swank Society Hill. 
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BERLIN 


Familiar Noises 

Yaking a leaf from the book of his 
democratic rivals, Nikita Khrushchev 
went belore Moscow's TV cameras for 
In the bare 
ed a little lost 





fireside chat of his ow 
floodlighted studio. he se 
without an audience, speaking more slow- 
ly, peering at his manuscript, pausing 








often to gulp at the glass of mineral water 
at his side. On disarmament. on Laos 
on Communism’s future, what Khru 
shchey said added little to the world’s 
knowledge of the Kremlin's inner think 
ing. But on the subject of Berlin, his 
voice had a new take-it-or-leave-it 
brusqueness. “We cannot delay a peace 
treaty with Germany any longer rum 
bled Khrushchev. “A peaceful settlement 
in Europe must be achieved this year! 

rhus, as in November 1958, the West 
by implication again faced a six-month 
“deadline” on the security of its travel 
and supply routes to its isolated West 
Berlin outpost; for, as Nikita put it 
alter the treaty, any countries wishing 
to maintain ties in West Berlin will have 
to reach agreement with the government 





of the German Democr 





atic ~Republic. 





Ominously but somewhat ambiguously 
he added: “If any country should violate 
the peace and cross the borders of others 

by land, air or water—it will assume 
full responsibility for the consequences 


neces 





of aggression and will be dealt 
sary repulse. 

Down with RIAS. It had all been said 
before, but in East Berlin the little pade 
beard of East German Communist Boss 
Walter Ulbricht fairly bobbed with joy 





Paul Moor 
East GERMANY’s ULBRICHT 


Fond over. 
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Corridor to Crisis 
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R I tclmsted 
( paint! 

mM * me move through corri 

A to West Berlin every mo 

N Leipzig 
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at Khrushchev’s words. Glittering, pros 
perous, capitalist-run West Berlin stands 
in humiliating contrast to Ulbricht’s own 


drab, run-down capital just across the 


sector border; moreover, West Berlin's 





relugee centers provide the escape route 
for most of the 200.0 skilled workers 
engineers, farmers and white-collar pro 
fessionals who flee Ulbricht’s miserable 
country for the West each year, sapping 
East Germany's very lifeblood. 

All refugee camps must be closed 
snapped Ulbricht before a huge East Ber- 
lin press conference. RIAS, the U.S.-run 
ion heard by hundreds of thou 





radio stat 





sands of st Germans, must be “liqui- 
dated. And Tempelhof, the big tirport 
in the heart of West Berlin, would have 
to go out of business. “The present dan 


ger, noise and nuisance of low-flying 
planes over the central districts of Berlin 
Ulbricht insisted indignantly. 

Except for such minor restrictions, said 
Ulbricht, the Western allies could come 


must cease 


and go as they pleased along the air corri- 


dors, railway lines, highways and canals 





that cut through too miles or more of 
East German territory on the way to 
West Berlin, But of course, he added 
the West must in the future negotiate 
with East Germany for permission to use 
the routes. “We shall make our proposal 
said Ulbricht. “They will make theirs. 
Border Bonfires. Everyone understood 
Nikita’s problems. He had to keep Walter 
Ulbricht happy and hopeful, for belea- 
guered East Germany is still the machine 
shop of the Communist blo¢ supplying 
tools, autos and heavy equipment to vir- 
tually all the satellite nations in the 
COMECON trade partnership. Khru 
shchev was also under pressure to pro 
duce a success of some kind for October's 
22nd Party Congress in Moscow, when all 













his policies will come under scrutiny. 

No one in the West was going to war 
if Khrushchev simply signed a_ peace 
treaty with East Germany's Ulbricht. But 
the Western allies were pledged—and pre- 
pared—to fight if necessary to protect the 
2,200, doughty West Berliners and 
their life line to the West. 

As usual, the West Berliners were the 
r of an incident 
vously canceled 









least intimidated. For { 
the Bonn government 1 
plans to hold a symbolic meeting of the 
Bundesrat (upper house) in West Berlin. 
Chancellor Konrad Adenauer grimly 
called on West Berliners to “hold firm on 
the certain hope for reunification, peace 
ind freedom.” Needing no urging, tough 
West Berlin Mayor Willy Brandt defied 
Ulbricht’s warnings, addressed a mass ral 
ly at city hall to mark the eighth anni 
versary of the East German uprising. At 
dusk, thousands gathered to hear Brandt 
cry: “We will survive because we have 
good friends. All over the city West 





Berliners put candles in their windows 
1 bonfires plainly visible in the 





Communist sector as the signal of their 
determination to keep the flame of free- 


dom alive. 


ALGERIA 


Time for Reflection 

Charles de Gaulle picked up a phone 
and called his chief delegate at Evian-les 
Bains, white-haired Louis Joxe. Break off 
the talks, he ordered—at least for the 
moment. De Gaulle was frankly fed up. 
Day after day, week after week, Algeria’s 
rebel F.L.N. delegation had rejected every 
French proposal. There would be no spe- 


West GERMANY’s ADENAUER 
Hands off. 
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cial guarantees for the rights of Algeria's 
1,000,000 Europeans after independence 
the rebels insisted. Nor would the French 
be allowed to hang on to the vast Sahara 
region and its oil; the Sahara must be- 
come an integral part of the new Algerian 
nation. As for France's unilateral cease- 
fire in the Algerian war announced last 
month, the F.L.N. replied by stepping up 
their own killing: in the 19 days following 
the opening of the Evian conference, 133 
people have been killed and 300 wounded 
by the terrorists in Algeria alone. 
Relaying the boss's orders to the star- 
tled F.L.N. contingent across the table in 
Evian’s Hotel du Pare. Joxe was polite 
but firm. “I have given our position,” he 







WwW" ditfident grace, as “an Oxford 
man with an uncertain academic 
record.” Alexander Frederick Douglas- 
Home. 57. the 14th Earl of Home (pro- 
nounced Hume). last week accepted an 
honorary doctorate from Harvard Uni- 
versity. “Amid winds of change, he la- 
bors with sure lucidity for community 
among nations,” said the citation. In a 
Harvard speech. in another in Chicago 
in private talks with Secretary of State 
Dean Rusk in Washington, Lord Home 
Was getting across to Americans what the 
British have already learned to their con- 
siderable surprise: in less than a year on 
the job. Home has emerged as the 
strongest British Foreign Secretary in 





years, a man who seems more realistic 
about the Communist menace than his 
boss and old friend Harold Macmillan. 

Crisis Coming. Why is a Berlin crisis 
coming, Home asked the Chicago Coun- 
cil on Foreign Relations rhetorically last 
week. “It is in Germany that the Com- 
munists are seen to be losing in fair 
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competition with a free society. Every year, a quarter of a 
Germany, voting with their feet. 
0 apparently the peace of the world is going to be endan- 
gered because this puppet regime cannot survive unless the 
Iron Curtain is clamped down still more vigorously. with the Russians 

A main purpose of Home's trip was to lay to rest tears 
that Britain might welsh on its Berlin commitments. “Our 
‘They must be in- 
terpreted with intelligence. but we shall never falter or de- 
fault on them. Some of the columnists seem to think that 


he said. * 


courage up that there is disunity among us. 

Such ringing conviction was the last thing his critics ex 
pected when Home took office last year. In fact, some were 
unkind enough to hold that his life had peaked 39 years 
before at Eton, where Classmate Cyril Connolly remembers 


said. “I have nothing to add. I suggest 
in the present state of our talks. a sus- 
pension of our meetings and an interval 
for reflection.” 

The F.L.N.’s chief negotiator stocky 
ex-Guerrilla Belkacem Krim. was clearly 
taken aback. “We do not agree at all. Not 
at all. This is a unilateral move,” he splut- 
tered. Krim proposed that “working ses- 
sions” continue the following day. But 
De Gaulle was adamant; he plainly 
wanted to let the Algerians stew for 
awhile. Perhaps, suggested Joxe. everyone 
might get together again in ten to 15 days 
but the tone of his farewell words as he 
flew off to Paris was clear enough: don’t 
call us, we'll call you. 
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LORD HOME AT CAMBRIDGE* 


one Is security 


tunes to keep our 


him as “the graceful, tolerant. sleepy boy who is showered the United States 
with favors and crowned with laurels, without any apparent 
exertion on his part. He appeared honorably ineligible for the 
At Christ Church College, Oxford, Home 
could not earn his blue at cricket, never matching his bril 
liant 66 on a sticky wicket for Eton against Harrow. He 
caught Neville Chamberlain's eye and became his parliamen 
tary private secretary—only to suffer obloquy later for hav 
ing ridden with Chamberlain through the cheering crowds at 
Munich, In the 1945 Labor landslide, he even managed to 





“I have some very clear ideas 
which Britain can achieve, he believes. only 
‘by making and keeping friends” 
Macmillan likes to emphasize the possibilities of negotiating 


international and militant crusade. As long as Communism 
deals in subversion 
between East and West must be considered principally in 
the context of power.” It is just such a cold assessment of 
power that led Home to favor backing down on Laos—he 
calculates that a war there would sap the West and leave it 
ill-prepared to meet a crisis in Europe. 

Last week. to his Chicago audience. Home stoutly defended 
British colonialism 
fully independent nations in Asia and Africa. In the next 
generation, if we are given time—and I say this pointedly in 


racial societies in Africa.” He warned that the U.S. should 
not judge Britain by the ban-the-bombers. “a few whose 
minds are as fluffy as their beards.” He added: “Do not be 
misled into thinking us soft. Napoleon called us a nation of 
shopkeepers. The memorial to him in London is a railway 
station called Waterloo. Shopkeepers we may be, but neither 
our pring iples nor our alliances are lor sale. 


With Manhattan Banker David Rockefeller, right 


LAOS 
Attack & Talk 


Hardly had the U.S. sat down again at 
the peace talks in Geneva last week, on 
the hopeful assumption that a cease-fire 
was at last in effect in Laos, when the 
hews arrived from Ban Hat Bo, a village 
near the Mekong River in central Laos. 
After a heavy mortar barrage that lasted 
two hours, 1,000 Pathet Lao and North 
Vietnamese soldiers had attacked to a 
frenzied blowing of bugles. The Ban Hat 
Bo garrison fled. along with their five 
U.S. military advisers. One of them noted 
bitterly that the Communist assault, with 
its tooting bugles and the human-wave 








lose his family’s “safe” Parliament seat 
in Lanarkshire. In 1951. he went off to 
the musty House of Lords after acceding 
to his father’s title and his share of the 
family’s 100,000 acres in Scotland, 
Front Seat. When Macmillan elevated 
Home from Commonwealth Relations 
to the Foreign Office last July, the La- 
borite Daily Mirror called it “the most 
reckless political appointment since the 
Roman Emperor Caligula made his fa- 
vorite horse a consul.” Home admitted 
wistfully that “one would have to have 
the hide of a rhinoceros not to be af- 
fected by the criticism.” But he defended 
his apprenticeship for the job. “After 
all, for five years it was my job to ex- 
plain foreign policy to the Common- 
wealth.” Officials used to his rather 
dour predecessor, Selwyn Lloyd, were 
charmed by Home's wit and informality 
(Home rides up front in official cars 
putting the Scotland Yard man in the 
back). His subordinates were also sur- 
prised at his grasp of the issues. 
says Home. “The main 
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Home warns that Communism is “an 






aggression and domination, the relations 












which “since the war has established ten 






it will be responsible for the first non- 
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PRINCES SOUPHANOUVONG & BouN OuM IN ZuRICH® 





Padong a week earlier 

















id no ( 
able to consolidate its h ‘ 

positions and stop the Communist drive. 
The truth was that morale was so 
shattered he y pre 

ot win a battle anywhere in Laos. The 
Pathet Lao claimed to hold “four-fifths 
of Laos 1 better ¢ n bout half 
and it seemed determined t 

bling more while talking peace t 





Geneva. 


The one condition 





attached to its participation in the 14 
nation Geneva conterence was an eflective 
cease-hre. But with Ban Hat Bo, the 
U.S. seemed to have abandoned even that 








feeble condition, offering the s« 


newhat 
lame excuse that otherwise “the pace of 


events might pass us by.” U.S. Delegate 
} 


panies of Viet Minh troops had _par- 


ticipated in the earlier attack on Padong 
iin asked Russia’s Andrei Gromyko 


to approve a Canadian 


and 








spatcn 





helicopters and light planes to the In- 
} I 
ernational Control Con 


lission so that 





could carry out its as 
-hre. In the 
tion and equipment 


nment of policing 


the cea 





of instruc- 
*. had not 
budged from its headqu in Vien- 
tiane. In reply, Gromyko was almost in- 








solent. He saw no need for additional 


equipment lor the 1.C.C., and he and Red 
China's Foreign Minister Marshal Chen 
Yi took turns denouncing the U.S. for 
provoking” new attacks. Instead, Gro- 





nyko proposed that the conference move 
on to other matters. “One cannot sit 
indefinitely on the shores of Lake Geneva 
he complained. 

The slight hope that still remained for 
some agreement rested on a weekend 


counting the swans 


meeting between the key Laotian princes 
in Zurich. Up from Nice, where he has 
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ng himself, came the U.S.,’s 
ier, Prince Boun Oum. Fron 


; : 
king as relaxed as 





tourists, came Russia’s favorite Premier 
ilist Prince Souvanna Phouma 


nd his brother, “Red Pr 


ng. who commands the Pathet 





nce” Souphanou 








Prince Souvanna greeted his rival wa 
ind talked in friendly stvle about get 
together on a “broad-based coalition gov 





were going back 


Boun Oum 


ernment.” The 





home, one dipl cracked 


will be lucky to get the Education Min- 
istry.” After two d I the only 
thing the princes could get together on 
was that they would keep amiable King 
Savang Vatthana as figurehead mon 
rch. “The King is sacred to us,” said the 


Red Prince piously. 


MIDDLE EAST 
Anti-Communist Rally 


Ihe Arab world rallied last week behind 
Gamal Abdel Nasser in his defiance of 


Communist attacks and joined heartily in 





ys, a 








counterblasts, all set off when the 






S propagandists ventured to criti- 






cize rs stern repression of Egypt 
Ce unists (Time, June 16), Said $ 
Arabia Foreign Minister Ib Sowa 
We will not abide Soviet attacks on 





Arab country and least of all on the 
U.A.R.. our biggest sister lop officials 
n Yemen, Morocco and Lebanon took the 
Soviets to task for being “unfair” to an 
ibor. Ar 


cudgels in their owr 


propagandists took 


up ashion. 


Communisn the Baghdad daily Al- 











explained to its readers, “‘is 
to all intents and purposes a Jewish con- 
cept.” READ ABOUT THE PART PLAYED 
BY THE ISRAELI COMMUNIST PARTY IN 
GUIDING THEI 
IRAQ, blared a hot-selling pamphlet in 


COMMUNIST PARTY OF 


Center: General Phoumi Nosavar trongn 


Boun Oum's government 











Cairo. obviously subsidized by the govern- 


ts¢ a copy. 





the most important voice backing 
Nasser came from Iraq's Major General 
Abdul Karim Kassem. who, like Nasser 


has accepted lavish Soviet aid. Premier 





Kassem last week fired the entire execu- 
tive committee of the Iraq Press Associa- 
tion on the vague ground that they were 
serving Communism and deriving their 
Sputniks. 
laking over as the new press-association 
president, pro-Nasser Publisher Al Haj 
Taha al Fayez rapped out an angry ed- 
itorial in his daily Al-Fajr al-Jadid The 
sun of the Communists has set. The 


imspiration exclusively fron 











Communist countries are falling 





through starv and ruination. 





Russia, which unlike the U.S. still ex- 
pects to see concrete results from concrete 
id. seemed baffled by the storm its crit 
cism of Nasser had set off. The Soviet 
propagar 





machine muted its tone 
Nasser and had not a word to say 





other Arab voices raised in his support. 


ALBANIA 


The Black Sheep 


Whatever else Albania’s Red Boss 


be, he has proved 














himselt spunky fellow, Who else would 
dare walk into the big internationa 
Communist powwow in Moscow last Ne 

embe 1 call Nikita Khrushchev a 
revisionist” to his face? Indeed, Hoxha’s 
blasphemy we even farther, according 
to a partial transcript of his speec 

rea utside world last week 





personality does not apply 





sneered 52-year-old Hox 
ha (pronounced Ho-ja), as the delegates 
8: worldwide Communist parties 
ing. “Khrushchev has distorted the 
of Leninism to suit his own pur- 
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Ford Galaxre photographed for Alcoa by Mickey McGuire 


Mirror-bright and agleam with color, today’s cars keep their inherent good 


looks because aluminum trim and pigments resist time, grime and the weather. Aluminum 


pigments developed by Alcoa lend depth and shimmering luster to car paints that sparkle for 
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poses!"" Hoxha sided flatly with Red 
China in the ideological battle to keep 
Stalinism alive, lashed out at Moscow 
for organizing the vendetta against Peking 
at last summer’s Bucharest conference. 
Hoxha revealed that Moscow had sent a 
letter to the Albanians asking support for 
the anti-China campaign. “But even the par- 
ties who were asked to condemn the Chi- 
nese had no knowledge of the Soviet allega- 
tions until a few hours before the de- 
bate . . . Did Khrushchev and other So- 
viet leaders lack confidence in their own 
cause when they had recourse to such pro- 
cedure?” 

The Well-Fed Rats. Hoxha revealed 
that Moscow had tried brutal tactics to 
force Albania back into line. Last year 
Albania suffered a near famine. “We had 
only 15 days’ supply of wheat. After a 
delay of 45 days, the Union 
promised us 10,000 tons instead of 50,000 
tons—15 days’ supply of wheat to be 
delivered in) September and October! 
This, declared Hoxha bitterly, was ‘“un- 
bearable pressure. The Soviet rats were 
able to eat while the Albanian people 
were dying of hunger!’ 

More recently, said Hoxha, “Malinov- 
sky [Soviet Defense Minister] attacked 
the government and the party during the 
meeting of the chiefs of staff of the 
Warsaw Pact, and Grechko | Moscow's 
commander in chief of Warsaw Pact ar- 
mies | brought pressure to bear on us by 
threatening to exclude us from the War 
saw Pact.” The Russians also tried to sub- 
vert Albania’s party officials. Specifically 
Mrs. Liri Belishova, a member of the 
Politburo, who “capitulated to the dis- 
honest threats of the Soviet Union.” 

“Pressure from Moscow continues,” 
raged Hoxha, hinting that Khrushchev 
had even threatened to throw Albania out 
of the Communist bloc. “But Albania’'s 
adherence to or exclusion from the social- 


Soviet 


ist camp does not depend on you | mean- 
ing Khrushchev |—but on the peoples of 
the U.S.S.R. and Albania. 

The New Pals. Hoxha’s performance 
was a devastating revelation of the strains 
within the Communist bloc, leading some 
Western experts to suspect that little 
Albania may by now have been tossed out 
of the Warsaw Pact and isolated from the 
rest of Moscow's family. Recently, tive 
Soviet submarines moved out of the Adri- 
atic and were sighted through 
the English Channel en route to Russia. 
Western intelligence experts are not yet 
sure of the significance of the move, but 
they consider it conceivable that the Rus- 
sians may have decided to shut down 
their big sub base and shelters built into 
the rocky cliffs of Albania’s coast. 

With Chinese aid money and _ techni- 
cians pouring into Tirana, Peking has its 
tirst foothold in Europe. And the two new 
pals seem to be drawing closer together 
all the time, as Moscow must have noticed 
with a wince last week. While the press 
and radio of every other Communist 
country ran long excerpts of Nikita 
Khrushchev's TV fireside chat, there was 
not even a mention of it in the propa- 
ganda organs of Peking and Tirana. 
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THe KremMiin’s Mme, Furtseva® 
to know the boss. 


RUSSIA 


Feminine Ideal 

The most powerful woman in Russia 
and hence the official ideal for all oth- 
ers, is Minister of Culture Ekaterina 
Furtseva, 50, wife. mother, only female 
on the all-powerful Party Presidium—and 
one of Nikita Khrushchey’s closest chums. 
Last week Ekaterina (Khrushchev calls 
her Katya) dropped into London for a 
visit, and it was obvious that the Russian 
ideal was changing. Down ts lbs. (from 
150), her ash-blonde hair brushed back 
newly chic in a slim 


It he ps 





in a casual sweep 


With her luncheon host, Britain's 


Seal Edward Heath 


Lord Privy 





Associated Press 
Derector RupoLtF NuREEV 
It was nice to see the cops. 


Neen 


turquoise linen suit, Katya asked the curi- 
reporters who greeted her 
at the airport: “What do you think 
I should wear to dine with an earl?” 

This was a far cry from the girl who 
won Khrushchev’s affection and powerful 
support. A onetime textile worker and a 
tough organizer for the Komsomol youth 
groups, Ekaterina joined the party secre- 
tariat of a Moscow district in 1942 and 
there met Khrushchev, after which pro- 
motions came fast. After Stalin’s death 
she became the Moscow party boss. 

She made full membership of the Pre- 
sidium in 1957 (and got back her hus- 
band, who had been shipped off as am- 
bassador first to Prague, then to Bel- 
grade}. Her daughter married the son of 
Secretary of the Communist Party Frol 
Kozlov. Until Khrushchev started taking 
Wife Nina along on his trips, Katya 
functioned as Communism’s unofficial 
First Lady, accompanying Khrushchev to 
Peking, Prague and Vienna. In those days 
Katya was a bit of a juggernaut—shoulders 
padded, hair pulled back severely in a 
bun, not a trace of makeup. But Katya 
had professional as well as social talents 
in Khrushchev's eyes—she rallied the 
Moscow party machinery firmly behind 
him in his 1956 purge of old-line Stalin- 
ists who had tried to overthrow him. 

At some point in her travels, culture 
in to rub off on Katya. She turned 
up at almost every performance of foreign 
artists in Moscow, Under Katya, cultural 
with the West have shot up 


ous women 





exchanges 

sharply. 
Then the padded shoulders and bun 

disappeared. Last month she dropped in 


on the starlet-studded Cannes film festi 
val, went on to Paris for a chat with 
André Malraux. On her current junket 


she touched down in Denmark, Iceland 
and then London, where the earl in ques- 
tion was the music-loving Earl of Hare- 
wood. For the dinner. Katya finally chose 
that staple of feminine fashion, “the little 
black dress” (mascara, no lipstick or jew- 
els), “Our ambition,” she said, “is to be- 
come even more elegant than you.” How 
had she reduced? **Tennis, the secret of 
a good figure. Diet? I never diet. I eat 
everything.” With that, she flew back to 
Moscow, where the knowing party climb 
ers hang on her every word, explaining 


“Whatever Furtseva says, Khrushchev 
means,” 
Leap to the Bar 

Madame Furtseva’s latest smash hit 


abroad is Leningrad’s Kirov Opera Ballet 
Company, which last week wound up a 
ten-day stand in Paris. A star of the show 
was Rudolf Nureev. 23, whom Paris crit- 
ics hailed for his spectacular leaps in the 
famous Bluebird pas de deux in Tchai- 
kovsky’s Sleeping Beauty. But word had 
spread through the dance company that 
Nureev intended to defect, and when the 
dancers arrived at Le Bourget Airport 
for departure to London, Nureey, sul 
len and tense, was accompanied by two 
Russian strong-arm men, euphemistically 
described later as “unofficial” members 
of the company. “I won't go!” he 
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screamed. The gorillas grabbed him. But 
Nureey broke away and raced for the air- 
port bar, screaming “Protect me! Protect 
me!” to airport police. The police took 
him in tow, and despite warm persuasion 
from half a dozen Soviet embassy em- 
ployees who rushed up, Nureev demanded 
political asylum. Protectively convoyed 
by French cops, he was taken back into 
Paris, smiling for the first time that day. 

Rebounding fast, the Russians blamed 
it all on love, specifically a 21-year-old 
Parisian redhead. “We are sad about it,” 
they said. “But he is young, and the girl 
is very beautiful.” 


FRANCE 
The Pitchfork Maquis 


Early one morning last week, 6,000 Bret- 
on farmers descended on the little town 
of Pontivy. They blocked the highways, 
then rode some 1,000 tractors into town 
in a wild, angry snake dance. They closed 
in on the local administrative building, 
painted its gates with manure. When the 
police arrived, the farmers pelted them 
with rotten eggs. It took reinforcements 
of riot police using tear gas and a helicop- 
ter to disperse the angry mob. 

Similar farmers’ revolts have erupted 
all over Brittany in the last three weeks. 
Using tactics remembered from the war- 
time Maquis days, farmers immobilized 
some dozen towns for as long as 12 hours. 
They felled countless telephone poles, 
hauled carts across the railway tracks, 
succeeded in stopping all railway traffic on_ 
the Quimper-Paris main line for six hours. 
At one highway barricade, Prime Minister 
Debré was hanged in effigy, and every- 
where symbolic pitchforks were chalked 
on the walls and pavements. 

Behind the farmers’ revolt is the falling 
price of potatoes, long one of Brittany’s 
staple crops. With a bumper crop this 
year, the price of new potatoes plummet- 





ed to 1¢ a pound, less than half the sup- 
port price promised by the government. 
The farmers, who long have got the short 
end of France's antiquated, food-distribu- 
tion system, took matters into their own 
hands. 

Last week an alarmed French National 
Assembly met in Paris, hastily pushed 
through seven decrees to help out the 
farmers. Part of Brittany was designated 
a distressed area entitled to special grants 
to modernize its economy. Freight rates 
on farm produce were reduced. But Brit- 
tany’s plight was only part of the larger 
plight of French agriculture: like the 
U.S., France suffers from agricultural 
plenty, annually growing 15% to 20% 
more wheat than it needs, 15% to 20% 
more barley, and usually producing sur- 
pluses in meat, dairy products and feed 
grains as well. De Gaulle took advantage 
of the Brittany disturbances to remind his 
Common Market partners and their highly 
protected farmers that agricultural trade 
barriers among the Six must be reduced 
as fast as industrial barriers. 


ITALY 
Trouble in Tyrol 


The first explosion came at dawn. The 
sleepy-eyed citizens of Bolzano, a quiet, 
German-speaking town in Italy’s Alpine 
province of South Tyrol, trembled won- 
deringly out of bed and into the streets. 
At the second blast, an eerie bluish light 
flashed over the mountains as a_high- 
tension tower toppled and its 220,000-volt 
cables short-circuited. For two hours the 
bombs continued to go off around Bol- 
zano. The stunned Tyroleans slowly real- 
ized what had happened. Germanic ex- 
tremists, who had long been agitating for 
more local autonomy, had declared pri- 
vate war on the Italian state. 

Dissension has simmered in the Tyrol 
ever since the southern half was cut away 


we 
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R1oTING FARMERS AT Pontivy 
Touched off by that old, paradoxical problem: plenty. 
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from the Austrian empire at the peace 
tables of 1919 and given to Italy. The 
deal clearly violated Wilsonian principles 
of self-determination, since the over- 
whelming majority of Tyroleans did. and 
still do, speak German and consider them- 
selves Austrian. Ever since Attila, invad- 
ers have swooped down into Italy through 
the Brenner Pass; but the annexation al- 
lowed the Italians to establish a defense 
line at the crest of the pass itself. 

The current troubles began in 1946, 
when Austria and Italy renegotiated the 
original settlement, and Austria won 
promises that the Germanic peoples under 
Italian rule would be assured equality and 
a measure of legislative autonomy. 

The ink was hardly dry before Tyrolean 
extremists found cause for grousing, The 
Italians merged South Tyrol with Italian- 
speaking Trento province, creating a new, 
bigger “autonomous” Alto Adige province 
in which the Italians outnumbered the 
German-speaking citizens 2 to 1. The 
Tyroleans claimed Italians were given all 
the important government administrative 
jobs; German was neglected in the public 
schools and no longer recognized as an 
official language. Last year Austria took 
the Tyroleans’ claims to the U.N., which 
directed Austria and Italy to get together 
and settle the problem. Two tries earlier 
this year failed, but in preparation for a 
third try later this month, tacit agreement 
had been reached on giving the German 
minority a larger hand in internal affairs. 

Apparently the terrorists were not will- 
ing to wait. All week long the Tyrol’s 
quiet villages rang with explosions, aimed 
principally at the vulnerable high power 
system. Twenty percent of Bolzano’s elec- 
tricity was knocked out in the first two 
days. Whole factories shut down. Cars 
belonging to pro-Italian Tyroleans were 
bombed. Only one man was killed, a road 
worker who was blown apart trying to 
unstrap a bomb from a tree along the 
Brenner highway. But police averted a 
major disaster when they discovered and 
defused a bomb only an hour before it 
was set to go off under a dam at Selva dei 
Molini. The dam's collapse would have 
flooded the entire valley. 

The Italian government declared a state 
of emergency in Alto Adige, ordered ev- 
eryone to turn in all private arms, includ- 
ing even hunting rifles. Responsible Ty- 
rolean leaders disavowed any part in the 
violence, condemned the terrorists, and 
few Tyroleans showed any great interest 
in the German-language pamphlets that 
invariably appeared in the wake of the 
bombing urging “support for the fight for 
liberation.” Looking for a ray of hope, the 
daily /1 Popolo sensibly noted: “The ter- 
rorists’ acts may result in isolating the 
extremists themselves.” 


SOUTH AFRICA 
Drink for All 


On the theory that hard liquor would 
only bring out the savage in the black 
man, South Africa's white bosses for years 
have sternly forbidden intoxicants to the 
Africans. All the natives are allowed is 
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thick, weak “kaffir beer” sold for seven 
cents per pint at government beer halls. 

But law or no law, the Africans seem to 
get all the liquor they want. The more 
opulent buy cheap South African brandy 
for $3 to $4 a bottle from white boot- 
leggers who pick it up at $1.68 in the 
whites-only stores. The rest drink their 
troubles away at the illicit drinking par- 
lors of “shebeen queens,” wealthy black 
matrons who serve a_ throat-scalding. 
home-distilled brew made by boiling to- 
gether potato peelings, berries and some- 
times a dash of methylated spirits. 

Since such skull-popping potions are 
occasionally fatal and almost always pro- 
duce violence, the harried police spend 
much time raiding the stills, breaking up 
gang battles and arresting drunks. Some 
25° of all arrests and prosecutions in 
South Africa are for liquor offenses; last 
year 312,520 liquor cases went to court, 
including 1,602 arrests of Africans for 
possessing yeast without a permit. 

Out of the blue, Prime Minister Hen- 
drik Verwoerd’s government introduced a 
bill in parliament to open liquor stores to 
all natives over 18, and authorizing the es- 
tablishment of cocktail bars in African 
locations. The police have long been urg- 
ing the government to modify the anti- 
drinking laws, arguing that a native al- 
lowed to imbibe openly might imbibe 
more moderately, But some observers con- 
cluded that Verwoerd was at last feeling 
the heavy pressure of African resentment 
at his harsh apartheid rules, and was try- 
ing a minor concession. 

Grape farmers and distillers were de- 
lighted at the prospect of a vast new 
market, but most whites were shocked. 
THE NATION GASPS AT WIDE CONCES- 
sions, headlined the Rand Daily Mail, 
and the head of the temperance movement 
cried, “I can see only evil arising from 
this measure . . . Africans don’t drink to 
enjoy it... they drink to get drunk.” 
Angriest of all were the shebeen queens, 
whose brimming vats of fermenting rot- 
gut would become unsalable when their 
thirsty black customers finally could walk 
around the corner and buy the real stuff. 


Locked Stocks 


Faced with a steady decline in its for- 
eign-exchange reserves as nervous inves- 
tors pulled their money out of South 
Africa, Prime Minister Verwoerd’s gov- 
ernment last week took drastic measures. 
It forbade foreign shareholders to sell out 
to South Africans, prohibited South Af- 
ricans from buying stock abroad. Since 
no sane foreign investor is likely to risk 
his money in the future on such a one- 
way street, South African industry will 
now have to rely solely on the nation’s 
already pinched capital market for new 
funds. The announcement came only two 
weeks after South Africa had inserted a 
lavish, 24-page booklet into the Sunday 
New York Times, advertising its “favor- 
able investment climate” and pointing out 
the bargains available, since ‘stocks have 
reached new highs on every exchange in 
the free world with one exception, the 
Johannesburg Stock Exchange.” 
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MICRONESIA 


Trials of Trusteeship 

Rota, Truk, Yap, Saipan, Koror, Po- 
nape. Majuro . . . The Marshalls, Caro- 
lines and Marianas; they could be the 
names of seven Pekingese dogs and the 
families who own them. Actually these is- 
lands and archipelagoes (comprising 2.134 
other islands and atolls) in the Western 
Pacific sun make up Micronesia—a tract- 
able, tropical dreamland that the U.S. is 
not quite sure what to do with. They are 
the spoils of war, won from the Japanese 
at the cost of thousands of U.S. lives. 
The U.S.. with little need for them itself 
but concerned that no one else should 
take possession, decided not to annex 
them, instead agreed to a U.N. trustee- 
ship, with the U.S. itself as administrator. 

Micronesia became the only “strategic” 
trust territory in the world. No tourists 
are allowed inside its borders, and at any 
time the U.S. can seal off any area from 
observers if it chooses. In effect. Micro- 
nesia is a military reservation. The U.S. 
maintains powerful naval forces along its 
western front. A missile range has been 
set up in the empty spaces between is- 
lands farther east. Eniwetok and Bikini 
served as the site of nuclear tests. But 
as a_ self-professed champion of anti- 
colonialism, the U.S. has always been 
rather embarrassed about its island wards. 

Last week a report to the U.N. Trustee- 
ship Council made the U.S. embarrass- 
ment more acute, Back from a six-week 
tour of the islands, a four-nation ( Bolivia, 
Belgium, Britain, India) committee was 
full of criticism of U.S. policies and per- 
formance. The U.S., charged the commit- 
tee, has 1) done little to encourage eco- 
nomic development, 2) failed to revive 
island industries launched by the Japanese 
during their prewar tenure, 3) allowed 
school buildings to run down and neg- 
lected to provide enough secondary edu- 
cation, 4) proved reluctant to place Mi- 
cronesians in top administrative posts. In 
short, the U.N. mission called on the U.S. 
to make “greater and speedier” efforts 
to prepare Micronesia for eventual self- 
government and independence. 








MARSHALL IS. 
Nike Zeus anti-ICBMey 
testing in 1962 


Eniwet Bikjai 





The U.S. can retort that the criticized 
school buildings would not be there at all 
if it were not for the U.S. Since 1947. 
164 schools have been built with U.S. 
aid, and nearly all of the islands’ 15,000 
school-aged children are now in school. 
And what kind of economic development 
can be expected where coconut trees and 
fish are about the only resources? As for 
the failure to rebuild former Japanese in- 
dustries, the U.S. could argue that none 
of them did the natives much good, since 
they were designed chiefly to help Japa- 
nese war plans—alcohol to fuel torpe- 
does, bauxite to provide the aluminum 
for airplanes. 

The U.S. cannot properly be charged 
with exploitation, since it takes nothing 
whatever out of the area, either in profits 
or produce. As for self-government, how 
do you form a political community out 
of 76,000 people speaking nine languages 
and spread oul (see map) over 3,000,000 
square miles, demanded one official of the 
Interior Department, which has jurisdic- 
tion over most of the territory. “It’s quite 
probable that you don't,” admits Secre- 
tary Stewart Udall. “But we are going 
to have to make a stronger effort to pre- 
pare them for economic and political re- 
sponsibilities.” 

Actually, the Micronesians represent 2 
tiny drain (about $6.5 million a year) on 
the U.S. budget. But the trend of con- 
gressional appropriations to Micronesia is 
down, not up. So is the trend of congres- 
sional interest in the area. When asked 
what we should do about Micronesia, one 
Congressman answered, “Mike who?” 

But if the U.S. seems lackadaisical 
about its trusteeship, the anti-colonial 
Afro-Asians were—surprisingly—in no 
mood to make an issue of Micronesia. Not 
so the Communists; in the U.N. Trustee- 
ship Council last week, they clucked hap- 
pily as the mission recited its complaints 
and the U.S. delegates scribbled hasty 
notes. 

Willy-nilly, the islands are a showcase 
of U.S. “colonial” policy—and the U.S. 
cannot afford to do less than its best. 
Conceded Udall: “Our level of perform- 
ance must be raised.” 
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THE HEMISPHERE 





CANADA 


Canadianizing the Press 


rallying cries of Prime 





One of the grea 








Minister John Diefenbaker’s Tory gov- 
ernment is Canadianization. Seeking to 
build a specific Canadian identity in the 


shadow of its overpowering U.S. neighbor 
Diefenbaker has called for Canadianiza- 
tion of industry, of investment. of natural 
resources. Last week Canadianization was 
applied to a new area the press. In a 
263-page report, a Royal Commission set 
up by the government nine months ago 
recommended strict pen 





ies against 

foreign” magazines sold in Canada. Said 
the Commission: “Only a truly Canadian 
printing press, one with the ‘feel’ of Can- 
ada and directly responsible to Canada, 
can give us the critical analysis, the in- 
formed discourse and dialogue which are 
indispensable in a sovereign society.” 

The three-man Commission® expressed 
its impatience with “venerable and sanc- 
tified clichés about ‘press freedom 
shouted at the Commission through so 
many of its hearings,” protested that it 
had no “desire to create a protected haven 
or storm shelter for Canadian periodicals 


and least 





of all a sanctuary for mediocri 
ty.” It declared “that a Canadian peri- 
odical press given to narrow. bigoted 
nationalism would not be worth salva- 
tion.” But in its proposals to end the “un- 
fair’ threat from the U.S. periodicals that 


comprise 75° of the magazines Canada 








Heade by Ottaw Journal 1 ident and 
Edttor M. Grattan O'Leary 71 His fe 
commissioners: Toronto Public Relation 
John George Johnston and Montrealer Claude 


Beaubien, vice president for advertising of the 
Aluminum Co, of Canada 


t con eron—Coapita! Press 
CHAIRMAN O Leary 
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JOHNSTON 


reads. the Commission made recom- 
mendations that the Winnipeg Free Press 
described as “discriminatory. protection- 
ist and narrowly nationalistic.” Items 

@ Apvertistnc by Canadian companies 
should be restricted to Canadian periodi- 
ad so that 
Canadian advertisers would no longer be 


cals. Tax laws should be chang 





allowed to deduct from their income tax 
as a business expense the cost of ad- 
ising directed at Canadian readers in 
a foreign-owned periodical ‘wherever 
printed.” The effect: to “approximately 
double” the cost of advertising in U.S.- 
produced magazines aimed at the Canadi- 
an market. The Commission urged that 





the customs laws should also be rewritten 
to prohibit importing any magazine un- 
less it contained “no advertising which on 
its face indicates the availability of a 
product or service in Canada.” 

@ Ownersup of magazines with Canadian 
advertising must be Canadian. No maga 
zine must be a licensee of or “otherwise 
substantially the same as periodical 
owned or controlled outside Canada. 

@ Promotion provisions should be sharp- 
ly changed so that U.S. publishers could 
not send in business reply cards and other 





subscription devices ind postal regula- 
tions on foreign second-class mail should 





be tightened in Canada’s favor. 





The Commission made abundantly 
clear that it was out in particular after 
lime and the Reader's Digest. both of 
which publish special editions for Canadi- 
an readers. Though Time offers no direct 
competition to any Canadian periodical 
(“The Canadian market is probably too 
agreed 
the Commission}, it and the Digest have 


small for such a development 


been growing rapidly in circulation and ad- 
vertising, while purely Canadian maga 
zines show a much slower growth. TIME, 
with a circulation of 245,000, grew ¢ 
in circulation, 208°; in ad revenues in 
eight years. The Reader’s Digest, with a 
monthly circulation of 1,070,000, grew 





48° in circulation, 194 in ad revenu 
during the same period. By contrast, say 





the commissioners, a list of ten “leading 
Canad 





n consumer magazines grew only 
of} in circulation, 57°. in ad revenues. 

The report also hits such magazines as 
the Saturday Evening Post, McCall's and 


Look, which, though they do not have 


Gilbert A.M 
BEAUBIEN 


isolationism 








special Canadian editions. sell split-run ad 
vertising in magazines exported to Cana- 
da. Conclusion: “The newsstands are 
dominated by American — publicati 
which. with their greater bulk and more 





expensive appearance, overpower as well 

as outnumber the native product.” 
The Commission’s report is buttressed 
by intriguing statistics about the state 
of the Canadian magazine business and 
of the difficulties encountered by small 
cultural magazines. The Commission pro- 
oO 





posed free mailing privileges for 5. 
copies per issue of nonprofit, cultural and 
little magazines. It said that of 287 Ca- 
nadian periodicals published since 1 
no fewer than 211 have given up. Only 
five survive as major English-language 











consumer magazines, and three of these 
(Maclean’s, Canadian Homes and Chate- 
laine are run by Toronto's Maclean- 
Hunter Publishing Co., Ltd., which com- 
mands s9% of the circulation and 78% 
of the advertising revenue spent in Ca 
nadian magazines. 

Maclean-Hunter President Floyd Chal- 
mers, who says he expects to lose a mil- 
lion dollars this year on his magazines 
hailed the report. Since he “freely ad- 
mitted,” said Royal Commissioner John- 
ston, that Maclean-Hunter hoped to get 
"i bstantial part” of the $8 ooo or 





St 






$o ooo a year that would be taken 
away from U.S. periodicals. “the Commis- 
sion was concerned lest a rec ommendation 
for improving the climate for Canadian 
periodical publishing could be construed 
as a recommendation mainly for the bene- 
fit of this one large and successful com- 
pany.” The Commission seemed to have 
found no answer to this worry. 

It also raised, but did not answer, the 
question whether advertisers might  pre- 
fer to divert their money “to competing 
media—radio television newspapers 
rather than to support Canada’s hard- 
pressed magazines. Ad revenues on T\ 
iccording to the Commission, have dou- 
bled to $27.3 million since 1955. 

As was to be expected. the head of Can 
ada's Periodical Press Association cheered 
the report. as did the Toronto Star and 
the Montreal Star. who could expect to 
gain ad revenue for their weekend publi- 
cations. But there were vigorous dissents 
snapped the 
the Cal 
To punish advertisers for 


Give this report the ax 





Tory Toronto Telegram.* Said 
gary Hera 


wanting to use media promising the best 





returns is not the way to go about it ina 
free enterprise society. If Canadian publi 
cations do not enjoy the large circulations 
other publications are able to command 
the obvious thing for them to do is to 
‘ir quality. 

Submitting the report to the Commons 
Prime Minister Diefenbaker said only 
“The government is giving careful study 
to the recommendations in the light of its 


improve tl 





objectives to foster a sound and strong 
Canadianism. 


For Time's view ee A Letter FROM THE 
PUBLISUER 
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NEW 

TIRES 

THAT STOP 

| FASTER! 





A new kind of tire—made of butyl rubber. This unique auto tire grips 
the road better, stops faster even on wet pavement. It rides softer, 
smoother... won’t squeal on turns. Behind this new tire is another 
first from Monsanto research —Elastopar®—a processing chemical that 
tightly ‘‘locks’’ together butyl rubber (and other stretchable compounds) 
to make super-tough rubber products. These new rubber compounds 
promise longer-wearing, crack- and heat-resistant giant tractor and 
earth mover tires; even more durable ore conveyer belts. Another 
example of how Monsanto moves on many fronts to serve you. Monsanto 
Chemical Company, Corporate Division, St. Louis 66, Missouri. 


MONSANTO: CHEMISTRY ON THE MOVE TO THE FUTURE 4 
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THE IBM ELECTRIC: ITS BEAUTY IS JUST A BONUS 


e measure of 


every IBM 





The Coyne Affair 


The Tory government of Canada last 
week fired the man responsible for the 
country’s tight-money policy. But he re- 
fused to go. In a move unprecedented in 
Canadian history, suave. scholarly James 
Coyne, 50, governor of the Bank of Can- 
ada and manager of the country’s money 
supply for 64 years, announced that “the 
Minister of Finance on behalf of the gov- 
ernment requested that I resign at once.” 

Coyne’s position is somewhat analagous 
to the chairman of the U.S. Federal Re- 
serve Board, in a government job that is 
meant to be independent enough to act 
as a check on injudicious political tamper- 
ing with finances. “Under such circum- 
stances,” he said. “I cannot and will not 
resign quietly.” As Coyne told the story, 
he was first ordered to resign because the 
Cabinet was “upset” over the $25,000 
pension unanimously voted him by the 
bank's board of directors 16 months ago. 
Obviously, said Coyne, this was not the 
reason, since the Cabinet waited so long 
to indicate its disapproval. The real dis- 
satisfaction with him, said Coyne, was 
the fact that the government was “pre- 
paring certain programs which were ap- 
parently thought to be of such a nature 
that I would oppose them.” Until he 
found out what those programs were, he 
would not quit. 

No Scapegoat. The Coyne affair show- 
ered political sparks all over Ottawa's 
Parliament Hill. Liberal Opposition Lead- 
er Lester Pearson called for an emergency 
debate in the House of Commons. Hith- 
erto opposed to Coyne’s high interest 
rates and his stubborn insistence that 
Canadians are living beyond their means 
Pearson suddenly came to the governor's 
defense. He challenged Finance Minister 
Donald Fleming to prove that Coyne had 
blocked a single government program. 
“We will not support the government in 
any attempt to use the governor as a 
scapegoat for their own faults.” he cried. 

Fleming, who is about to bring in the 
government's new budget, insisted: “Mr. 
Coyne’s continuation in office would stand 
in the way of a comprehensive, sound and 
responsible economic program. The gov- 
ernment’s policy is expansionist. The pol- 
icles advocated by Mr. Coyne are re- 
strictionist—restrictive of trade, of pro- 
duction, of jobs.” 

No Tight Money. Under Canadian law, 
it will take an Act of Parliament to fire 
the governor, and Fleming announced that 
he would introduce the necessary bill 
“shortly.” It will almost certainly pass— 
and with it the nation’s tight-money pol- 
icies. In New York last week the Cana- 
dian dollar slipped to par with the U.S. 
dollar for the first time since 1956. 


CUBA 
Visit to Fidel 


While the tractors-for-prisoners nego- 
tiators cooled their heels in their Havana 
Riviera suites THe Nation), the 
bearded dictator was having a high old 
time with the U.S. reporters who flew 
down to cover the proceedings. The trac- 


( see 
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Associated Press 
Castro at Bay oF Pics 
Leader, soldier, showman, spectacle. 


tor experts saw Castro only for 54 hours. 
The press got a lot more of him. 

In a marathon of press conferences and 
tours. the first U.S. newsmen permitted 
into Cuba since the invasion were treated 
to the spectacle of Castro the leader, 
Castro the soldier, Castro the continental 
showman. The correspondents had barely 
unpacked their suitcases when Castro in- 
vited them into his office in the Agrarian 
Reform Building for a two-hour inter- 
view. Next day, it was off on a 14-hour 
guided tour past cheering collections of 
collectivized peasants to the Bay of Pigs. 

"Not Very Bold."’ Clomping around in 
green fatigues and combat boots, Castro 
pointed out the sunken invasion ship 
Houston, its hull sticking out from the 
shallow water, He expertly described the 
rebel landing, his own counterattack. 
“Those who prepared the attack tried to 
achieve a maximum result with a mini- 
mum of maneuvers. but they were not 
very bold thinkers.” Castro added glee- 
fully; “For the first time the United 
States could not destroy a government.” 
At the sugar-mill town of Jagiiey Grande, 
where Castro gave a speech. one U.S. re- 
porter asked Cubans standing around him 
if anyone was against the revolution. The 
answer was cheers and clenched fists. No 
opposition? Said a Castro aide sagely: 
“If there were. they wouldn't be here.” 

The newsmen could see that for them- 
selves. At Havana airport. a large sign 
warned: “Those who do not feel they can 
be soldiers of the people . get out.” 

"They Know Everything." As U.S. 
reporters got their conducted tour, a young 
man with the code name of “Pepe” who 
had escaped to Fort Lauderdale, was 
describing the hard lot of the anti-Castro 
underground, “Things in the underground 
seem impossible,” he said. Reports that 
most of the underground had survived 











the mass roundups, he said, were overly 
optimistic. 

“All we have been able to do since the 
invasion is hide and whisper,” said Pepe. 
Castro boasts that he has 500,000 of 
Cuba's 6.000.000 people spying for him. 
On the 15-mile drive from his home to 
Havana. Pepe had to run ten checks: 
“Each time, they open the hood and look 
for guns in the engine. They look under 
the seat. in the trunk, everywhere. They 
take pictures, too.” said Pepe. “of people 
going to church, going into certain offices. 
even just on the street.” Recently, a 
wounded saboteur was making his confes- 
sion to a priest from his hospital bed—he 
later learned that a mic rophone hidden 


in the mattress had recorded everything. 


THE AMERICAS 
Hello, But No Help 


One after another, President Kennedy 
has sent his New Frontiersmen Winging 
south to test the temper of Latin Ameri- 
can opinion, particularly in Brazil, where 
new President Janio Quadros’ enigmatic 
ways and hands-off-Castro attitude create 
problems for the U.S, Last March, Latin 
America Task Force Chief Adolf A. Berle 
met an icy reserve that bordered on hos- 
tility. Two months ago Treasury Secre- 
tary C. Douglas Dillon, in Brazil to pre- 
sent Quadros with aid of nearly $1 billion 
got a somewhat bigger hello, but was still 
hustled in and out of Brasilia’s Planalto 
Palace via the underground garage. 

Last week U.N. Ambassador Adlai 
Stevenson, for whom Latin Americans 
have a great regard, got the warmest wel- 
come in Brazil yet. On a ten-nation tour 
to discuss Kennedy's Alliance for Progress 

and incidentally to see if anyone had 
changed his mind about joint action on 
Castro—he found expressions of friend- 
ship and enthusiastic talk about develop- 
ment. But it was still no sale on Castro. 

Brazil's aloof Quadros unbent farther 
than he has for any other U.S. diplomat. 
He chatted with “my dear friend” Steven- 
son for two hours, told the press: “I 
firmly believe that relations between this 
democracy and the great democracy of 
North America will become constantly 
closer and more intimate.’ On Castro, 
whom Stevenson tactfully refrained from 
bringing up first, Quadros simply reiter- 
ated his previous stand: the dictator was 
a problem for Cuba, not the U.S. or the 
hemisphere, to solve. 

The message — nonintervention — was 
the same most everywhere Stevenson 
went. He did not have far to look for 
reasons. In Venezuela last week, the Com- 
munists and Castroites, who threaten 
every hemispheric democratic govern- 
ment, burned U.S. Ambassador Teodoro 
Moscoso’s car, In Chile, where famine 
breeds the same Red-led peasant leagues 
that already plague Brazil, rioters 
smashed windows to protest Stevenson's 
visit. In hapless Bolivia, he witnessed a 
continuing feud between the government 
and tin miners that ended in five dead. 
And in Peru, leftist students who had de- 
clared Stevenson persona non grata were 
dispersed by police with tear gas. 
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FEQOPLE 





Amid the complacent pleasures of com- 
mencement week. 680 Princeton seniors 
trooped into University Chapel to hear 
President Robert F. Goheen preach the 
baccalaureate. “If you feel that you have 
both feet planted on level ground,” said 
he, “then the university has failed you.” 

While this year’s Harmon International 
Aviators Trophy honoring “the world’s 
outstanding pilot’ predictably went to 
a team of X-15 jockeys—Test Pilots A. 
Scott Crossfield of North American Avi- 
ation, Joseph A. Walker of the NASA 
and Air Force Major Robert M. White 

the 1961 Collier Trophy “for the great- 
est achievement in aeronautics or astro- 
nautics in the U.S.” fell to a currently 
sub-sea-level Naval aviator who has been 
deskbound in Washington since 1955. The 
Collier winner: Vice Admiral William 
F. Raborn Jr., relentless ramrod of proj- 
ect Polaris. 


As Queen Elizabeth II saluted her 
houschold guards at the annual Troop- 
ing the Colors ceremony, which honors 
her official birthday, the great clock over 
London's historic Horse Guards parade 
ground boomed out the chimes of tt 
Puzzled TV viewers, whose watches 
showed 11:03. finally got an explanation 
from the BBC: since the Queen cannot 
a little man in the tower had held 
back the minute hand until she appeared. 


a.m. 


be late 


Redundantly voted “The World's Most 
Muliebrous Woman” by the French Par- 
fum Distributors Association, Cinemac- 
Tina (God's Little Acre) Louise 
donned a blue bikini and tucked an orchid 
in her bosom to receive her reward: a 
dunk in a bathtub full of Arpége at a 
Manhattan showroom. Tina sloshed hun- 


tress 





Tina Louise 
In a tub of Arpége. 
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dreds of dollars of Lanvin’s best over the 
side when she sank in. then slithered out 
cooing “Now ‘Promise him 
anything, but give him Louise.’ ” 


you can say 


When Bon Vivant Georges Lurcy died 
in Manhattan in 1953, the Paris-born 
banker who had prospered as a House of 
Rothschild protégé left an estate that 
included three houses and a famed art 
collection. After the bulk of his gallery 
was auctioned off for $2,200,000, Lurcy’s 
trustees were able to provide a $150,000 
annual income for his childless widow 
Alice Snow Barbee Lurcy, « former Par- 
is nightclub chorine once described by an 
art critic friend as “staggeringly beautiful, 
something between Rubens and Renoir.” 
But last week. after the trust managers 
had sold her five-story, Fifth Avenue 
Manhattan town house, the 52-year-old 





Neol Boenzi 
Atice Lurcy 
In someone else's house. 


—The New York Tir 


ex-showgirl refused to budge. complained 
“IT can't leave here. They might come in 
without my knowing it and dump every- 
thing out on the street.” Denying that 
she had consented to the sale last Febru- 
ary, Alice Lurcy stubbornly sat out court 
action, Said she vaguely; “I don't know 
what I'll do if Surrogate Cox orders me 
to leave my beautiful home.’ 
Appropriately dressed in Kelly green, 
Princess Grace of Monaco dropped in 
on Dublin for the first official royal visit 
in the history of the Irish Republic. Up- 
staging her husband Prince Rainier, her 
two children and their hosts—New York- 
born Irish Patriarch (and still President) 
Eamon de Valera. 78, and his 75-year-old 
wife—Her Serene Highness drew the big- 
gest crowd ever assembled in Eire’s cap- 











Tue De Vaceras & GRIMALDIS 
In Kelly country. 


ital, required a doubled guard after 50 
were hurt in the hysterical stampede. 
But the highlight of the trip was her pil- 
grimage to the Irish seaside village of 
Westport in County Mayo, from which 
her grandfather had emigrated. Among 
the whole population of 3.140 that had 
come on foot and in dogcarts to greet her 
no fewer than 100 were her cousins. Al- 
though the Mayo and Monaco Kellys 
had never previously met, they were not 
strangers; there has been a continual cor- 
respondence over the years between the 
modest Westport farmsteads and the 15- 
room Philadelphia mansion, 

Out of an English Tudor house in Wash- 
ington’s Wesley Heights came 49 barrels 
of belongings. traveling cases full of cats 
a slim housewife, two teary-eyed teen-age 
daughters and a dog named Checkers. Di- 
recting the moving operation was Richard 
Nixon, heading home to California after 
eight years as Vice President. As he well 


knew, his most impressive credentials for 
the 1964 Republican presidential nomi- 
nation would be victory in his state's 


1962 gubernatorial race. With Nixon clubs 
already springing up and Dick already 


sounding off against Democratic incum 
bent Pat Brown, it looked as if the old 
campaigner was back on the trail. 

After enjoying three years of much- 


protested and litigated haven on his $300.- 
coo Miami Beach estate, Marcos Pérez 
Jiménez, 47. deposed Venezuelan dictator 
heard a U.S. District Court decree that 
he could be extradited. If his appeals 
fail, the onetime junta leader will be sent 
home for trial on a $13 million embezzle- 
ment charge says he, certain 
assassination. 


also faces. 


One cliffhanging month after suffering 
a mild stroke two-thirds of the way up 
27.790-ft. Mount Makalu (Time, May 
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Don’t read this 


before going to bed 


(You may not sleep) 


This is the sad, sad story of the man who 
left no stone unturned—except one. 


He went to bed just as you will do to- 
night. He awoke hale and hearty—and on 
the brink of ruin. 

He had every kind of insurance known 
to man. Fire insurance, use and occupancy 
insurance, liability insurance, and casualty. 
Protected against every loss—except one! 

His office was in a “fireproof” building. 
It conformed with every fire law. It was as 
well protected night and day as the Penta- 
gon. And like the Pentagon, where fire de- 
stroyed 14 truckloads of valuable papers, 
he had a fire! 

Here’s what his business lost through his 
neglect: 

Their customer list and prospect file. 
All current personnel records. 


The company’s current legal corre- 
spondence and tax records. 

All current orders, quotations and 
correspondence. 


The accounts receivable records. 


His own income tax records, data and 
checks; and those of his associates. 
This tragedy is typical of scores. In one, 
a million dollar “fireproof” building fire, 
the walls and floors of the building re- 
mained standing, but thousands of irre- 
placeable records in steel files were turned 
to ashes. 
In-another “fireproof” building, housing 
a dozen firms in the title, real estate and 
insurance business, fire destroyed all of the 
essential records of these businesses that 
were filed in non-insulated steel files. 
Moral: In Shaw-Walker Fire-Files your 


records will be vault-safe, and always ready 
for instant use, even after a fire. Your rec- 
ords will be fire-protected not just at night 
but also during the daytime hours when 
most fires (actually 58% of them) occur. 
Shaw-Walker Fire-Files have a 34-year suc- 
cessful record of performance! 

Fire-Files also pay their cost by saving 
time and space. Hours are saved and so 
is floor space because you eliminate en- 
tirely the need for housing records in sep- 
arate safes or vaults. 

If these words fail to convince you, per- 
haps this one statistic will: 93% of the 
businesses that are victims of a fire are so 
seriously handicapped that 43% of them 
fail. And only the 7% with Fire-File pro- 
tection carry on without costly delay. To 
ignore these facts is business neglect of the 
first order. 


All the information on this subject that 
any business needs is available for the 
asking . . . in the famous 248-page Shaw- 
Walker “Office Guide,” now in its 12th 
edition. Write for it. A program of fire pro- 
tection for your essential records can be 
started for less than $200. 


N.B. Many businessmen have Shaw-Walker 
Fire-Files at home, of only for their own private 
papers but also to protect stamp or coin collec- 
tions, keepsakes, rare books, document collec- 
tions and other valuables, 


SHAW-WALKER 


Muskegon 87, Michigan 
Largest Exclusive Makers of Office Equipment 
Representatives Everywhere 
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11,000 miles of speed... 


Speed for just one purpose: So that every Merrill Lynch office 


all through the day will have up-to-the-minute prices on over-the- 


counter securities and commodity futures. 


That's the story behind the third private wire system we've 
just installed here at Merrill Lynch. 


Orders to buy or sell are transmitted over our basic wire system. 


The second wire hookup carries nothing but flash news of 


investment importance. 


And now the third should provide a brand new kind of over- 
the-counter coverage on quotes and prices—plus a running report 


on latest commodity sales. 


Put them all together and they add up to something like 
125,000 miles of private wire geared to provide the finest kind 


of communication facilities available, 


End of message. 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 


Fenner & Smith Inc. 


Members N.Y. Stock Exchange and other principal Stock and Commodity Exchanges 
70 PINE STREET, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
143 offices in U.S., Canada and abroad 


THE TERRY WHOPPER 


lo whale of a robe for mesdames et messieurs) 





Also aveilable 
z-inch black 
t white 
embroidered 
press-on 4 
monograms ot 
20¢ per initic 


C'est magnifique! C'est necessaire! Lifted from 
a hook in a Paris hotel and copied faithfully 
for your dry-off plaisir, this generous spread 
of white terry acts as a lush blotter after a 
shower, Ladies: tie the belt around collar. And 
men: wrap it around your waist. One size fits 
all of you. $7.95 Plus 35¢ each for shipping 


Send for our complete beach 'n beth catalog 


THE TOG SHOPLESTER square 


AMERICUS, GA 
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Space-saving shape 
in water coolers 


@ Hot-weather refreshment! Call your local 
distributor for immediate delivery 
@ Modern flush-to-wall design 

@ Wall or floor mounted 

@ Hot-and-cold models, too 


COMMERCIAL EQUIPMENT DEPARTMENT 
Chicago Heights, Illinois 


Progress /s Our Most Important Product 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 


761-19 








19). Sir Edmund Hillary, 41, got doc- 
tor’s orders to never again strike his pick 
above 16,000 ft. 


, &. % 
For Speaker Sam Rayburn, the House 
is home. Representative of Texas’ Fourth 
District for the past 48 of his 79 years, 
he moved up to Speaker after the death 
of William Bankhead (father of Tallulah) 
in 1940, and by last week—despite one- 
term Republican breakthroughs in 1947 
and 1953—had doubled the previous serv- 
ice record for the post set by Henry Cl 
To commemorate the new mark (16 years, 
237 days), Minority Leader Charlie Hal- 
leck took the gavel for nearly two hours, 
while one member after another painted the 
chamber purple with panegyrics for their 
abashed colleague. Only Republican Whip 
Leslie Arends momentarily broke the bi- 
partisan coalition as he wished Mister 
Sam “everything to which you may aspire, 
except another term as Speaker.” 





Asked for the secret of his evergreen 
energy by a delegation of West German 
sportswriters, Chancellor Konrad Ade- 
nauer, 85. gave all the credit to the Ital- 
ian game of boccie and life at his breath- 
taking. Rhine-commanding villa south of 
Bonn. “Since 1937,’ he explained, “I have 
been living at Rhéndorf, where I can only 
get home by climbing up the path. It is 
more than 50 steps.” Another advantage 
of the hillside location: the villa—al- 
though one of the finest in the whole 
Rhine Vallev—was not appropriated by 
Occupation officers after World War II, 
“because.” suspects der Alte, “they could 
not drive up to the door in their cars.” 

Suntanned and rested after an athletic 
weekend at home with his kids, Attorney 
General Robert F. Kennedy came to 
Manhattan bearing jeremiads to a lunch- 
eon of the National Association of At- 
torneys General. The trouble with the U.S. 
public, explained the young millionaire 
(whose millionaire father had a remark- 
able talent for accumulating money), is 
that it has an excessive interest in ma- 
terial things. Said he: “We're going to 
have organized crime and corruption in 
the United States as long as the attitude 
of the people remains what it is, and the 
most important thing is to have bigger 
television sets, bigger autos and earn an 
extra buck.” 

During a dissertation on segregation, 
Georgia’s Democratic Senator Richard 
Russell explained to the Senate that feel- 
ings of inferiority were just a figment “in 
the minds of Negroes who object to as- 





sociating with members of their own 
race.” 

* Clay, the only Representative to serve as 
Speaker from his first through last day in the 
House, ran up a record of eight years, 13¢ 
days under two Presidents. His tenure was in- 
terrupted in 1814-15, when he was sent abroad 
by Madison to end the War of 1812, and from 
tS21 to 1823 during the Monroe Administra- 
tion, when he quit to resume law practice. In 
1825, Kentucky's “Great Compromiser”™ left the 


House for good to become John Quincy Adams’ 


Secretary of State. 
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TWA Royal Ambassador flights to Europe offer you 
a new standard in personal attention. From the time 
you make your reservation, the service is truly regal 
Soon it will include TWA's latest innovation...first 
run movies in flight! Twenty guests in First Class are 





served by three hostesses and a purser. Gourmet 
dinners offer you a choice of seven entrees, still 
wines and champagne. On your next trip overseas, 
experience the incomparable service that is yours 
only when you travel as a TWA Royal Ambassador. 


Fly TWA SuperJets across the United States and to leading cities in Europe and Asia 
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USA’ EUROPE + AFRICA+ ASIA 


evened” 


THE SUPERJET AIRLINE” 











DopGer Moon 
ting the coefficient of restitution. 








Year of the Home Run 


It hasn't been 
other respects, but 1961 
Year of the Home Run, 
@ By last week National League sluggers 
had hit 437 home runs, 23 more than at 
the same stage last year. American Lea- 
with two more teams, had 529, a 


much of a 
is already the 


season in 


guers 
Jump of 153 over 1g6o. 
@ The Los Angeles Dodgers led both 
leagues with 83, thanks largely to the 25 
it. leftfield fence in their home park, where 
Wally Moon has already hit 14 homers 
v. in all of 
@ In one game. the Milwaukee Braves 
laid down a record barrage of four con- 
secutive homers, still lost to the Cincin- 
nati Reds to-s. 
@ The New York Yankees’ Roger Maris 
hit ten home runs during the first two 
weeks of June. ran his season’s total to 
for the first 60 games, and found him- 
self within reach of two of the oldest 
records in the book: Rudy York’s mark 
home runs during one 
month (August 1937), and Babe Ruth’s 
prodigious 60 home runs during the 1927 
season. But this year, American 
teams play eight more games than they 
did when Ruth was around 
Maris moves ahead of the 
orthodox 
achievement. 

Why the sudden explosion ot 
Pitchers moan that the modern ball is 
more rabbit than horsehide. “They've got 
it jacked up.” insists Los Angeles Angels 
Reliefer Ryne Duren. Says Cleveland 
Manager Jimmy Dykes: “When some 01 
these little fellows start popping ‘em over 
the fence, you have to figure they are 
rubber in the ball tighter. 
using elastic 





1g6o. 


of 18 calendar 


League 


and even if 
Babe's record 
statisticians may reject his 


power 


winding the 
They must even be glue 
too.” Baseball manufacturers — huffily 
denied that souped-up balls are the rea- 
son. “There has been no change in the 
construction of the ball in the last quarter- 
century,” says Spalding President Edwin 
L. Parker. whose company has made balls 
for the majors ever since the leagues 
were formed. “The coefficient of restitu- 
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tion is the same today as it was 
ago.” Translation: today’s ball has no 
more bounce than the 1936 version. 

Los Angeles Angels Manager Bill Rigney 
thinks the bats, not the 


25 years 


balls. are re 


sponsible. “They have a harder finish 
says he. “And the light bats have that 
good whip action.” As if to back up 
Rigney. the Tigers’ Cash does his heavy 


lightest on the 
team. By comparison, Ruth used to tote 
1 42-0z. shillelagh to the plate. 

Some managers blame the new “home- 
run parks” in California and Minnesota. 
The Giants moved their fences at Candle- 
stick Park as much as 32 ft. closer to the 
plate. advanced game time by 30 minutes 
to beat the afternoon gusts that blow in 
off San Francisco Bay and keep home-run 
balls in play. The result 
thus far in San Francisco 
» were hit all last year. 
Dodger Pitcher Don Drysdale is just 
about the only man to credit the ball- 
players themselves. “There are just bet- 
ter hitters around.” said he last week 
“and they're hitting the long ball.” With 
that. Drysdale stepped up to bat against 
the Chicago Cubs at the Coliseum. belted 
his second home run of the season. 


hitting with a 31-0z. bat 


S84 home runs 
where only 





° 
Tame Indian 

While major league muscle boys were 
poling home runs at near-record rates, a 
lean. goodlooking outfielder who has only 
two to his credit this season was demon- 
strating a different sort of batting prow- 
ess. Cleveland Indian Centerfielder Jim- 
my Piersall. 31, was spraying line drives 
to all fields. collecting so many base hits 
that, at week's end. he sported a batting 
average a flashy gO points over his life 
time .272 mark. The father of 
eight led both leagues in hits and was a 


young 


big reason for his team’s surge into a 
three-way American League 
first place. For a superb fielder who was 


kidded as a patsy at the plate 


battle for 


always 


(New York Yankee Slugger Mickey Man- 
tle used to taunt him. “Don't 
glove’), it was quite a perlormance. 

The Big Difference. A taut, nervous 
player who has been in and out of trouble 
ever since he got to the majors in 195 
the same year he spent two months in a 
mental institution. Piersall is still getting 
into scrapes. He capers on the field. spats 
with Cleveland sportswriters, makes faces 
and occasionally spits when the fans ride 
him. But he has been a model of gentle- 
manly deportment compared to last year 
when he was thumbed from seven games 
had the league in an uproar over such 
antics as heaving an orange and a base- 
ball (both missed) at Bill Veeck’s ab- 
surd $300.000 Comiskey Park scoreboard 
which fires rockets and blows horns when 
White Sox players hit home runs. 

lhe big difference between the tan- 
trum-tossing Piersall of 1960 and today’s 
tame Indian is crotchety, dry-witted 
Manager Jimmie Dykes. 64. who came 
to the Indians last year in a mid-season 
managerial swap that sent Joe Gordon to 
Detroit. Indian General Manager 
Gabe Paul: “You can't ever expect Pier- 
sall to be a Little Lord Fauntleroy. He 
has his moments. But with Dykes around, 
he’s under control at all times.” 

Dykes adopted a patient, paternal atti- 
tude toward Piersall, although he refused 
to pamper him. “If he starts to say any- 
thing out there. to the umps, for instance 
I go out and yell. ‘Jimmy, shut up.’ It 
works like magic.” Piersall: “The 
biggest thing is playing for someone who 
wants me, and that makes all the differ- 
ence in the world. I'm not playing for a 
guy who makes me the fall guy. 

Talking Bat. So well has Dykes’ magic 
worked that Piersall has yet to be bounced 
from a game this year. And Piersall has 
brought more to the Indians than a some- 
what mellowed manner. Concentrating on 
his hitting. he has stopped undercutting 
the ball and has picked up pointers from 


forget your 





Says 


Says 





UPI 


INDIAN Jim Prersact & TRIBE 
Thinking helps. 
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If you’re out 
to attract 
a key executive 


(or trying to hold one) 





... use a proven method— Deferred Compensa- 
tion! Business Insurance from New York Life is 
an economical way to finance such plans. 


Income taxes make it difficult for a high-salaried execu- 
tive to save money for comfortable retirement. Salary 
increases often lose their significance because of the 
higher taxes they incur. As a result, top men are often 
interested in special benefits which do not increase 
current income tax liability. 


Alert organizations are finding Deferred Compensa- 
tion plans can provide such benefits and effectively 
attract and hold valuable executives. Supported by 
business insurance from New York Life on the life of 
the executive, such a plan can be particularly attrac- 
tive. It can offer many advantages. For example: 

You can provide an executive an income worth more 
to him at retirement than any comparable raise or 
bonus now. Substantial income tax savings can be 
gained for the executive—at no additional cost to your 
company. Should the executive die before retirement, 
your company can receive income tax-free life in- 
surance proceeds with which it may pay benefits 
to his heirs. 

Deferred Compensation plans, funded by Busi- 
ness Insurance from New York Life, have proven their 
value for businesses both large and small. For complete 
information, call your New York Life Agent. Or 
write: New York Life Insurance Co., Dept. TI-10, 
51 Madison Ave., New York 10, N. Y. (In Canada: 
443 University Ave., Toronto 2, Ont.) 


NEW YORK LIFE 


LEADER IN BUSINESS INSURANCE 





Life Insurance + Group Insurance 
Annuities « Health Insurance + Pension Plans 











ON RESPONSIBILITY IN 
THE NATION'S CAPITAL 


“Communication gives wings to 
ideas; role in 
communications and vulgarizes it 
does evil; while whosoever civil- 
izes it, as God gives us power to 
see the right, does good.” 


Philip L. Graham, President, 
The Washington Post 


whosoever has a 


The Washington Post 


v Allbut 


a 
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475,000 Sunday 410,000 Daily 
National Representatives 
Sawyer, Ferguson, Walker Co. 
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an ex-Indian infielder, Joey Sewell. Says 
Piersall: “Sewell’s made @ thinking hitter 
out of me. Now I vary my stance accord- 
ing to what the pitcher throws.” Last 
week, at the end of a blazing 17-game 
stretch in which he hit .515 with 34 hits 
in 66 at bats. Piersall was doing exactly 
what his long-suffering wife Mary has 
been urging for years: “Keep quiet and 
let your bat do your talking for you.” 


Stone Face & the Monster 


Along its narrow fairways. deep traps 
snare drives with the slightest hook. 
Around its undulating greens. bunkers 
catch approach shots with the smallest 
error, Golf Course Architect Robert Trent 
Jones fondly calls it “the greatest test of 
championship goli in the world.” But to 
the 150 golfers who teed off in gusty 
winds last week to start the 61st U.S, 
Open, one of golf's most coveted prizes 
Jones's 6,907-yd. Oakland Hills course in 
Birmingham, Mich., was “the 
Monster.” 

The Monster wasted no time claiming 
golf's biggest names. Cocky South Afri- 
can Gary Player, the Masters champion 
was mystified by the rolling greens, putted 
so badly he wound up 7-over-par with 
287 for 72 holes. Defending Open Cham- 
pion Arnold Palmer 
failed to duplicate last year’s whirlwind 
finish, shot 289. Two hardy perennials 
wilted: Ben Hogan, 48, seeking a record 
fifth Open, fired 289; Sam Snead, seeking 
his first in 21 tries, had 290. 

If there was any man at Oakland Hills 
with the brand of golf needed to take 
the Monster's measure, it was Gene 
Littler, 30. a sandy-haired, ham-handed 
ex-sailor from La Jolla, Calif. A reserved, 
coldly efficient man dubbed “Gene the 
Machine” and “Stone Face.” he was run- 
nerup in the 1954 Open. But then he went 
into a disastrous slump, and had yet to 
redeem his promise. Out of play with a 
rib injury early this year, he had not 
won a tournament, but he was slowly 
regaining his old style and steadily per- 
fecting his putting. 

Going into the final round—the last 
18 holes of the last day's grucling 36— 
Littler was three strokes behind lanky 
Georgian Doug Sanders, 27, the only man 
shooting par golf. A dozen others were so 
close that the Open was still a scramble. 
Burly Mike Souchak seemed to be hot, 
birdied the first hole of the last round to 
tie Sanders. but faded to a 284 and a 
fourth-place tie with blond, brawny Jack 
Nicklaus. top Amateur in the tournament. 

Then Littler, plaving his patented, de- 
liberate game. picked up momentum. He 
birdied the 7th, 11th and 13th holes to 
draw even with par. The gailery rushed 
to watch him, and Littler did not let the 
rubberneckers down. His consistent, 
steely-nerved game meant the difference. 
He took the next four holes in par 
bogeyed the 18th when a putt fell 2 ft. 
short 
It was exactly what he needed: Bob Goal- 
by, onetime Darien, Conn., club pro, had 
finished earlier with a 282. Sanders, play- 
ing behind Littler, knew he had to birdie 





simply 


fared even worse, 


came home with a l-oVver-par 251. 








Associated Pres 
OpeN CHAMPION LITTLER 
Gene the Machine in high geor. 


one of the last two holes to earn a tie. 
But Sanders was a stroke away each time. 
By the thin margin of one missed putt 
quiet Littler was the new Open 
champion. 

“I wanted to win this in the worst 
way,” said he. “It’s been a long wait.” 
Then the old Stone Face spread into a 
wide grin. 


Gene 


Scoreboard 

@ Seeking a fast return on their $125,000 
investment, the Kansas City Athletics 
sent Bonus Baby Lew Krausse Jr., 18, to 
pitch against the Los Angeles Angels only 
one week after they signed him, decided 
their money had been well spent when he 
won a three-hit shutout, 4-o. 

@ After eliminating defending champ Joe 
Carr and U.S. Airman Ralph Morrow in 
the British Amateur Golf Championship, 
grizzled Scot Jimmy Walker, 40, ran out 
of steam, lost to husky British Walker 
Cupper Michael Bonallack, 26, 6 and 4. 
@ Southern California’s track and field 
team ran away with the N.C.A.A. cham- 
pionships in Philadelphia, scored 65 points 
to Oregon’s 47, Villanova's 40. Some out- 
standing performers: Oregon's Dyrol Bur- 
leson with a 4:00.5 mile; Villanova’s 
Frank Budd who ran the roo in 9.4 sec. 
then took the 220 in 20.8 sec.; Univer- 
sity of New Mexico Sophomore Adolph 
Plummer, who ran the 440 in 46.2 sec. 
and won a photo finish from Abilene 
Christian's favored Earl Young. 

Leading almost all the way, California’s 
varsity crew stroked home half a length 
in front of Cornell at Onondaga Lake, 
New York. for its second straight Inter- 
collegiate Rowing Association title. At 
New London, Conn., Harvard's varsity 
swept to an impressive seven-length vic- 
tory over Yale in the traditional four- 
mile race down the Thames River. 
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Safe... 


eood news 
for the 
whole family 


This was an umpire’s decision. But any father 
is always making decisions which vitally affect 
his family’s present and future. For example 
you might decide now to check and make sure 
that your life insurance really fits your family’s 
needs and ambitions. 


Will your life insurance provide, together with 
your other assets, enough income for your wife, 
your children, yourself? Are you sure that your 
regular life insurance, your savings and invest- 
ments, your group insurance, Social Security 
and G.I. insurance are all arranged in the best 
possible way so you and your family will get 
the most benefits? A Connecticut Mutual Life 
man may be able to help you rearrange and 
stretch your present life insurance to provide the 
required amounts of money at the right times. 


After reviewing all your present 
assets you may decide you want 


more life insurance for some em. 
specific purpose like providing What, 
more income for your family kind 
CML’s booklet, ““How Much tied 
and What Kind of Life Insur- = 


ance Should I Own?”’’, will help es 
you to answer this question for 

yourself. Your CML man will be happy to 
give you this booklet and show you how it 
applies to your own savings and protection 
needs. Because he can provide from a wide 
range of policies to meet specific situations, 
he can help you get the most for every life 
insurance dollar. He’s a helpful man to talk with. 


Dividends* paid to policyholders 
for 115 years 
Owned by its policyholders, CML provides high-quality 


life insurance at low cost and gives personal service 
through more than 300 offices in the United States 


*Dividend scale for 1961 increased 122% over 1960. 
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NEXT TIME, HAVE ENOUGH! Beer relaxes; it 
refreshes. It’s delicious with meals or by itself. Pack- 
aging today makes beer available everywhere. If you 


are a brewer, remember... 


Continental has the 
right , package for you! 


CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY 
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his Underwood electri 


typewriter with polyethy 
ene carbon ribbon intr¢ 
duces a new, easy-to-use 


of variable letter 





ng. When corre 
spondence is typed on the 
Raphael the importance 
of the message is empha 
sized, the prestige of the 


sender's organization 





enhanced and his high 
regard for the rec pient 
S made clear 
In addition to thre 
fully-electric type 
Und 


ard and portable models 





wood offers stand 





adding machines, calcula 
tors, accounting machir 
and data-process 


ment, each with 





clusive time-and-mone y- 


Saving features 


An Underwood Repre- 
sentative will call on your 
company soon. If offic 
costs are your concern 
will pay you to see him 
Underwood Corporatior 
One Park Avenue New 
York City 16, New York. 
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Life Without Germs 


When Louis Pasteur found that some 
germs are always present in the healthiest 
animals and men. he concluded that no 
animal or man could live without them. 
But last week hundreds of lowly mice, 
rats, chickens and quail, and even a few 
grunting pigs, gave the lie to the great 
man by leading near-normal lives without 
a germ anywhere in them or on them. The 
fact that such animals can now be raised 
in quantity lets researchers. for the first 
time, study a “pure” infectious disease 
with only one kind of germ present. And 
truly germfree surgery on human patients, 
fulfilling a century-old dream, will 
be possible. 

“The use of germfree animals as a tool 
in biological and medical research will 
be as natural in the future as the use of 
the microscope and carbon 14,” says Bac- 
teriologist James A. Reyniers. It was 
Reyniers, 53, who pioneered in germfree 
animal work for 30 years at the Univer- 
sity of Notre Dame. Virtually all the 
germfree colonies now multiplying in a 
dozen medical centers on four continents 
are either descended from Reyniers’ stock 
or were developed by his methods. 
Reyniers left Notre Dame two years ago 
to set up the Germfree Life Research 
Center in Tampa, Fla., where he is con- 
centrating on the mysterious role of vi- 
ruses as causes of cancer. 

Remote-Control Surgery. Ii it is to 
live germfree, an animal must be born 
germfree. This is relatively easy with 
birds such as chickens. The fertilized egg 
is germfree on the inside, and its shell 
can easily be sterilized in a germicidal 
bath, The “tank” in which the birds are 
to live can be heated to serve as an in- 
cubator; when the chicks hatch, they can 
feed and fend for themselves at once. 
The Japanese quail is even better than 
the chicken because the birds begin to 
lay when about seven weeks old (as 
against seven months for chickens). 

The difficulties are far greater 
mammals. To get a germfree line started, 
researchers have to deliver germfree young 
by Caesarean section. Just before the 
pregnant animal would normally deliver, 
it is anesthetized, strapped to a miniature 
operating table, and its abdomen shaved 
and sterilized. Two sterilized tanks are 
prepared and connected by a sterile tun- 
nel. The animal is slipped into the operat- 
ing tank. A surgeon puts his hands in the 
rubber gauntlets that are sealed into port- 
holes in the tank’s sides. A set of sterile 
instruments is already in place. He de- 
livers the young, drops them into a sterile 
tray, and passes them as fast as possible 
through the connecting tunnel into the 
rearing tank. 

Sterile air passes constantly through the 
rearing tank. A milk formula is slipped 
in through a sterile lock. Already inside 
are sterile eye droppers with rubber nip- 
Every hour, 24 hours a day, the 


soon 








with 


ples. 
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young animals must be fed by hand, al- 
ways by the tedious process of working 
through a rubber gauntlet. Monkeys. with 
the longest “nursing” time, are the cost- 
liest animals to raise. Pigs are better 
born with their eves open, they are not a 
feeding problem, and when only six weeks 
old they are the right size for ex- 


perimental surgery which may later be 
adapted to man. Small animals such as 


which has been modified at Walter Reed, 
and used at the University of Arkansas to 
deliver pigs. 

The isolator is a sausage-shaped, flexible 
transparent plastic bubble, slightly inflated 
to about five feet in diameter with germ- 
free air and glued to the skin around the 
place where the surgeon will make his 
incision. Inside the bubble are surgical in- 
struments, lying on a part of the plastic 
that is supported by stands next to the 
operating table, Half-jackets, with sleeves 
gloves and a sort of helmet are molded 





RESEARCHER Newton & STERILE TANKS (WITH INSIDE-OUT GAUNTLETS ) 


Pasteur said it couldn't be done. 


rats. mice and guinea pigs will breed in 
the germfree tanks, so that once the line 
has been established, generation after gen- 
eration is born germfree, 

Death in 48 Hours. Using germfree 
animals to study human ills at the Na- 
tional Institute of Allergy and Infectious 
Diseases, a research team headed by Dr. 
Walter L. Newton has found that the 
organisms that cause amoebic dysentery 
cannot survive in the bowel unless bac- 
teria are present. The Walter Reed Army 
Institute of Research has found that if 
germfree guinea pigs are taken out of their 
sterile environment and put in an ordinary 
animal room, all die of overwhelming in- 
fection within 48 hours. But, mysterious- 
ly. only 50% of mice die, and rats or 
chickens can be brought into the open 
with no ill effects. Experiments with these 
animals may show why soldiers, 
exposed to unfamiliar diseases in a foreign 
country, get sick and die, while others 


some 


have a mild illness and some escape. 
The most promising application of 
germiree research direct to man is in 


surgery. Despite all precautions, it has 
been impossible to protect a_patient’s 
wound completely against infection, which 
is still a common fatal complication of 
surgery. At Notre Dame. Bacteriologist 
Philip C. Trexler devised a plastic isolator, 


into the sides of the bubble for the sur- 
geons, letting them see and work inside 
while standing outside. The technique has 
been tested extensively in animals, is ready 
for its first trial with humans. 


Hospitals Without Locks 


In Western countries, mental hospitals 
are big and numerous—yet crowded be- 
yond capacity; they cost too much—yet 
cannot get enough psychiatrists to staff 
them. The solution to these paradoxes, 
says British Psychiatrist Joshua Bierer: 
tear down most of the hospitals. 

With a prophet’s zeal, the modern 
Joshua who wants the walls to 
tumbling down has preached his doctrine 
more than 120 times in the last three 
months to hundreds of U.S, and Canadian 
psychiatrists and mental health workers. 
Many of his hearers sputtered, “You 
don’t really mean it!” But Dr. Bierer 
does. He seriously proposes the wiping 
out of most of the present mental hos- 
and certainly the big ones where 
round the clock for 
(though the number 


come 





pitals, 
patients are kept 
months and years 
of patients in hospitals has been drop 
ping since 1950). 

Night Shift. Since 1946, Austrian- 
born Dr. Bierer has been running the 
Marlborough Day Hospital in London. 
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CHARLEY CONERLY. VETERAN QUARTERBACK 
OF THE N.Y. FOOTBALL GIANTS 


TRIG user Charley Conerly 
has some pretty strong opin- 
ions about men’s deodorants. 


“Deodorants that quit part way 
through the day aren’t for me,” 
says Charley. “I use TRIG. 
It’s the one deodorant I’ve found 
that really stays on the job. I go 
for the roll-on feature— it’s quick 
and easy. And TRIG 
smells right — like 
shaving lotion, not per- 
fume.” TRIG protects a 
man against odor up to 
27 hours, against per- 
spiration all day. Goes 
on with no muss, no fuss. 
Try TRIG. 


BRISTOL-MYERS MAKES IT 


A 


FZy 
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Patients unsupervised, by 
for a 74-hour day 
it night. Then the night 
who 
those 
1 major part 
Bierer will 
shift hospital” for weekend st 
At Runwell in Essex 


a therapeutic 


come public 


transportation ind re 


turn home shift 


comes on: patients have daytime 


jobs, and especially whose family 
situations have had 


illness. Dr. 


in their 
soon open his 
ivs as well 
Dr. Bierer directs 
community ot about 


houses with go to 100 patients. He say 


To lock people up. one needs more rath 


er than less staff to keep people in 
chains, one needs other people to keep 
them clean, It is much less expensive to 
et them walk about and work and clean 


much 
less expensive to run day hospitals, work- 
than 


the place up for themselves. It is 


shops and hostels 
In Britain 


to lock people up. 
of mental pa 
tients are in unlocked hospitals; in the 
U.S.. less than 50°. Britain has 70 day 
hospitals; the U.S. The 
North American psychiatrists 


nearly 90% 


only usual 


reaction of 


to the bearded Bierer’s preachment is 
that U.S. legal and public opinion is not 
yet ready for a drastic change. The same 
irguments were advanced when a few 


progressive U.S. 
lock their doors 
Yet patients 
committed no more 
more trouble than the general population. 
The they have, the 
likely they are to be violent. and the 
more likely to get better. 

To Save a Billion? Dr. Bierer, who has 
well as in 


hospitals began to un 
(Time, Nov. 16 


free to come and go 


1959). 
have 
crimes, caused no 


more freedom less 


1 doctorate in economics as 
medicine, also makes a dollars-and-cents 
urgument. In the U.S.. he 


the psychi itrists, concentrating on lengthy 


Says, 55%, ot 


can treat only 15° of 
only to 


analytic methods 
mental 


treat the 85°; of 





patients, leaving 


patients who are in 


hospitals. Day, night and weekend hos 
pitals, intensively using group psycho 
therapy, make the ratio nearer even and 
incidentally enable psychiatrists, handling 


many to make more mon- 


ey. Potential savings in unlocking hospi 


more patients 


billion a year. 
Britain's hardheaded 
Health does not buy all the 


tals: $1 
Ministry of 
Bierer doc- 
with him. It 
has just announced a plan to shut down 
70,000 mental-hospital beds, or about halt 
within 15 And 
Bierer gets support for his theories from 
distant lands that have had 
big hospitals: Nigeria and India. 
Psychiatry in Abeokuta. Resplendent 
in gold-crusted headdress and flowing 
Nigerian Psychiatrist Dr 
Adeoye Lambo appeared on T\ 
End ) last week to tell how he 
villages in Abeokuta into a_ ther 
community. Each patient is accompanied 
who rents a hut to 
ind cook for him. 
with the patient to all treatments, so that 


trine, but it goes a long way 


the nation's total years. 


two 


never 


homas 
(Open 


robes 


turned four 
ipeulic 


by a family member 
care The kinsman goes 
he learns what psychiatry is and does. In 
Abeokuta it incorporates many aspects o1 
the tribal cults, including 
Patient and 


religious sacri- 


fices. kinsman also learn to 


accept and tolerate illness in other pa 


tients, so that when they go back to their 
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REFORMER BIERER 
Joshua wants the walls atumbling dowr 


villages. they become missionaries tor 
mental health. 
The 


most ol 


same ipplies in 
India 
emotional and 


mentally ill. Dr. 


group principle 
where the family provides 
material support for the 
Werner A. Kohlmeyer 
that the Christian Medical Col 
Vellore in Madras has 
health 
not to frighten patients or kin by 
or strangeness. A family 
in with the patient, cooks 
him. When all beds are full 
missions are treated as out-patients. 

In Boston the first U.S. 
day hospitals has been running since t9 
Dr. Bernard M. 
day hospital may become the major pri 


reports 
lege at built a 


modest mental center, designed 
bigness 
nember rooms 
ind cares tor 


the new ad 
where one of 


Kramer suggests The 


mary psychiatric facility of the future 
Restarting the Heart 

[wo machines to restart a stopped 
heart have been devised on the West 
Coast. Both rely on the principle of pul 
sating pressure on the breastbone, thus 


avoiding the risks of penknife surgery 


and heart massage. One, built at the 
University of Oregon by Drs. Charles 
Dotter and Kurt Straube, is of model-1 


simplicity: an electric motor on a small 


table set up above the patient drives a 
plunger with a padded end that pounds 


the chest at a set speed up to 120 times 
minute. It must be shut off as soon 
is a natural heartbeat returns. to avoid 


having the two cancel each other out 

A more sophisticated model, developed 
in San Fr Dr. George A, Har- 
kins Boston! and Engineer 
Mogens L. Bramson 


neisco by 
(now in 
works on gas pres 


sure and is hooked up to an electro 


like the 


natural 


cardiograph, It works Oregon 


machine until a faint heartbeat 





detected. Then it automatically syn 
chronizes itself, through the ECG, with 
the human pump. and works with it 

never ; t it. 
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Short cut. 


We carried the aluminum-tower for nearly a mile. Then we eased 
down, holding it suspended near the ground while it was bolted 
and guy-wired into place. We released the hook and the tower 


stood on its own footings ready to be strung with power lines. 
From the air, we had opened a quick and easy route to tower- 


setting—eliminating road-building, trucks, and cranes... 
The Sikorsky helicopter is replacing many things to- 
day. It speeds jet travelers between airport, city, and 
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suburbs. It trucks cargo for industry. The armed f 

fly the helicopter as a troop-transport, cargo-carner 
and weapon. And people on-the-go in business and 
government use it as a company car. The Sikorsky heli- 
copter works around the world. The helicopter is 
a truck is a bus is a crane is a company car. For an 
exciting story, send for “The Miracle of the Helicopter.” 

SIKORSKY AIRCRAFT 


Division of UNITED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION, Stratford, Connecticut 
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MODERN LIVING 





THE CITY 
The Last Switch 


In popular imagination, the 20th cen- 
tury metropolis is an indestructible giant 

all those skyscrapers and subways, all 
that steel. stone and glass, all that raw, 
corpuscular power. But the modern city, 
New York included, is really a huge, rub- 
bery shell. In the dead of night it col- 
lapses just like a deflated balloon, and 
each morning it is pumped back to life 
again, not with air but electricity. As 
little Reddy Kilowatt—the power com- 
panies’ coy public-relations name for juice 
—swarms all over town, subways scuttle. 
elevators shoot, lamps light. machines 
sew, write, add, cool, talk, sing and growl. 

So it was one day last week, the hottest 
(96°) of the vear, at the beginning of the 
evening rush hour. Everything was work- 
ing, loaded to capacity. Every circuit in 
town was on, save one (or so the layman 
was bound to imagine it), and then some 
poor soul got home from work and turned 
on the last switch. An air conditioner, 
perhaps, or just a TV set. Pow! 

A big, two-square-mile piece of the bal- 
loon, running roughly from 43rd Street 
to 77th Street, collapsed, and for 44 mad 
hours, Reddy Kilowatt was blacked out. 
Seated at a great church organ, the or- 
ganist laid ten fingers down on a blasting 
Bachian chord—and lost it. At Vic Tan- 
ny’s, dozens of reducers stared in blub- 
bery relief as the complicated electrical 
contraptions halted their pummeling. At 
the Paramount Theater, where the pro- 
jectors run on DC current but the sound 
on AC, Elvis Presley was silenced at last. 

In hundreds of stalled elevators, neigh- 
bors spoke to one another for the first 
time since the last big blackout in 1959. 
In the subways, thousands of straphang- 
ers stood glued and helpless, while fire- 
department emergency crews raced from 
building to building to extricate the sick 
and the pregnant (most hospitals resorted 





to emergency power). Somewhere on the 
West Side, a tattoo artist’s needle died 
on the figure of a purpled nymph. On the 
streets, the customary traffic snarl tied 
itself into even worse knots as the traffic 
lights died; on the East River Drive, a 
man curbed his car, took off his coat and 
tie, and in the grand Walter Mitty man- 
ner directed motorists for two hours. 

As the power came on again, New York 
City’s Mayor Robert Wagner demanded 
an investigation, Beleaguered Consolidat- 
ed Edison declared that it was not over- 
loading but faulty circuit breakers that 
caused all the trouble, and practically 
guaranteed that this kind of thing would 
definitely not happen again; but skeptics 
felt that future blackouts could be pre- 
vented only if everybody would please 
not turn on his air conditioner or all the 
other appliances that help make the city 
livable. To most New Yorkers, it was 
simply sobering to think how utterly they 
can be at the mercy of a couple of large 
fuses in a power station—and how vul- 
nerable their big balloon really is, 


DESIGN 


Democratic Hall 

Egalitarianism will be rampant in the 
nation’s newest, most luxurious concert 
hall. At “topping out” ceremonies last 
week at Philharmonic Hall in Manhat- 
tan’s Lincoln Center (to be completed in 
1962), Architect Max Abramovitz prom- 


ised that the new auditorium will do 
away with the old labels for different- 
priced seats. Balconies will be called 


terraces, and loge seats will replace the 
traditional boxes. The loge seats, how- 
ever, “will be more generously spaced” 
than those in the terraces and orchestra. 
Concertgoers in even the remotest seats 
will sit under “clouds” of acoustical 
panels that will heighten tonal quality 
and deflect the lights to suit the mood 
of the music (an alarming prospect for 


Ben Martin 


Mobe or Lincotn Center’s PHILHARMONIC HALL 
Terraces instead of balconies, lighting to fit the mood. 
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people who do not particularly want to 
hear Bach in the dusk). 

“All the old places, like Carnegie Hall, 
were in effect segregated,” says Abramo- 
vitz. “There was royalty in one area, 
one entrance to the orchestra, one to the 
galleries. In many halls if you had a 


ticket to the galleries, you couldn't go 
anywhere else. In this place, no matter 
what ticket you buy, everybody can 
mingle with everybody else. There will 
be no secret doors or people trying to 
sneak into restricted areas. This hall will 
be a pleasant outing, not a madhouse.” 

One aspect, at least, of the madhouse 
will remain. The new Philharmonic Hall 
will seat 2.612 people; the bar only ac- 
commodates 300. 


CUSTOMS 
The Outstretched Palm 


Hemingway characters do not like tip- 
ping; they would rather be served out 
of love. Through approximately half of 
Across the River and into the Trees, the 
aging colonel and his young mistress are 
meticulously cared for by assorted Vene- 
tian factotums. all of whom are really 
friends. When the colonel slips an extra 
bill to a young second waiter, the tip is 
reproachfully returned—an event about 
as plausible as the Grand Canal turning to 
Valpolicella. John O'Hara. a Hemingway 
disciple but less sentimental, is not so 
much concerned with friendship between 
servant and master as with correctness: 
his elderly club members know that it is 
as gauche to overtip as to undertip, and 
they seem to get away with shiny half- 
dollars that would be flung into the faces 
of lesser men. J. P. Marquand also knew, 
along with the late George Apley, the 
virtue of the correct tip, but he saw the 
grim portents of the future in Willis 
Wayde, an obnoxious and insecure climb- 
er who plied bellboys with folding money 
where the quick, light slap of metal would 
have been sufficient. 

Between them, these three social novel- 
ists define the American attitude toward 
tipping, a perennial presence which—like 
wet martinis, shaving, the traffic problem 
and Christmas cards—can be resisted but 
can probably never be banished. The 
Hemingway attitude is what everybody 
yearns for, but no one finds; the O'Hara 
attitude is what everybody ought to stick 
to, although the situation is increasingly 
complex; and the Marquand menace is 
what more and more people face. On their 
summer travels across the U.S. this year, 
Americans will run into many regional 
upping differences. New Yorkers will be 
overcome when a Southern taxi driver 
not only thanks them for a 10% tip but 
actually opens the door, and Californians 
will find that Yankee New Englanders 
still throw quarters around as if they were 
manhole covers. 

But in general, tipping is inexorably on 
the rise. It is straining to break the 159% 
limit and in many cases has crashed 
through, leaving a sense of poignant nos- 
talgia for the days when Emily Post was 
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W 1949, KING FEATURES SYNDICATE, INC, 
“TEN PER CENT OF $7.33 
—HM-M-M-M! SOMEBODY'S 
GONNA GET STUCK A PENNY!” 


advising such favored characters as Jim 
Clerking, Sally Hiborn and Mrs. Kindhart 
that one never tips “less than 25¢ in a 
restaurant with tablecloth on table.” 

The Experts. The steady growth of 
tipping is not simply an extension of 
rising prices. At a time when material 
abundance is shared in by more and more 
people, the real feeling of luxury is in- 
creasingly based not on goods but on 
service. Tipping secks to buy that feeling 
—usually in vain. In crowded restaurants, 
in huge, barracks-like apartment build- 
ings, at the mercy of deliverymen or 
repairmen, in dozens of other situations 
that make the individual powerless, he 
seeks feebly to reassert himself through 
tipping. 

Today there are at least 800.000 res- 
taurant employees in the nation who col- 
lect tips amounting to about a_ billion 
dollars a year, and an additional million 
or so people in the other service trades 
whose tip income is beyond estimate. 
Restaurant owners continue to pare em- 
ployees’ pay to the bone; even at Man- 
hattan’s high-priced “21,"" waiters’ sal- 
aries are about $42 a week. while per- 
haps two or three times that amount 
comes from tips. 

In developing the art of seducing the 
customer out of his change—it ranges 
from a hatchick's friendly pat on the 
shoulder to the Greenwich Village waiter 
who pursued a nontipper out into the 
street crying: “No tip! No tip!”—em- 
ployees around the country have by now 
established their own argot. A nontipper 
is universally called a “stiff,” while in 
Boston he is also a “fishball.” in New 
Orleans a “frog,” in Seattle a “‘mossback,” 
in Kansas City a “clutch.” in Chicago 
a “snake” or a “lemon.’’ Someone free 
with money is a “live one” .or a ‘“‘mark.” 

At the Palmer House in Chicago, a con- 
vention city of great tipping expertise, a 
guest wearing crepe-rubber soles or a golf 
hat is marked down as a stiff; if his shoes 
are highly polished and he carries an at- 
taché case, he is a live one. Among the 
best tippers, say the Chicago experts, are 
furniture men. restaurateurs, clothiers and 
Shriners; the worst are doctors, Lions 
Club members, traveling salesmen and 
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“ARE YOU EXPENSIVE?” 


politicians. Cadillac owners and people 
with lots of luggage tend to be poor tip- 
pers. And perhaps no one is held lower 
than the “sanitation specialist,” the hotel 
guest who hides in the bathroom when 
the bellhop arrives with the suitcases. 

Grand Illusion. Ironically, notes a De- 
troit restaurateur, a well-known stiff often 
gets better service than a mark, because 
he is considered a challenge, and waitress- 
es will do everything but tuck his napkin 
under his chin to see if he can be unstif- 
fened. This points to the larger fact that 
trying to buy service through tipping is 
an illusion. The nouveaux riches, or Willis 
Waydes, have always been far less well 
served than the notoriously careful aris- 
tocratic rich, celebrated in O'Hara. The 
way some people tip at Boston’s Ritz- 
Carlton, it is easy to see that the Brah- 
mins have managed to hold onto their 
wealth over the years by prudently avoid- 
ing the outstretched hand; after all, why 
should one pay 15% interest on one’s 
dinner when one’s investments bring in 
only 5% or 6¢ 

This attitude serves to underscore the 
idea that service is a matter of organiza- 
tion, morale and tradition, first, and of 
tipping last. Some of the best service in 
the U.S. is given by untipped but thor- 
oughly indoctrinated airlines stewardesses, 
whose performance is far superior to that 
of heavily tipped ship stewards and of 
most other service employees on the 
ground. And no one suggests that store 
sales personnel, generally terrible across 
the U.S.. could be improved through 
tipping. 

The Basic Rules. Chances are that, 
for all their complaints, it is the tippers 
themselves who perpetuate the custom, 
not because it really gains them better 
service but because it gives them a cer- 
tain sense of power and comfort. Every 
headwaiter in the country knows that 
a man with a girl whom he wants to 
impress is an easy mark. Women, who 
in general are notorious mossbacks, often 
wildly overtip their personal hairdressers, 
whom they want to keep happy as their 
confidants, part-time analysts, gossip- 
mongers and flatterers. 

The whole thing has come to seem so 





inevitable that it is sometimes hard to 
remember how, in revolt against Old 
World customs, the U.S. used to consider 
tipping demeaning. Many states passed 
anti-tipping laws (they were repealed 
after Iowa's Supreme Court ruled the 
law unconstitutional in 1919), and there 
were dozens of anti-tipping leagues. To- 
day some people are fighting hard to re- 
vive this spirit. Says U.C.L.A. Sociology 
Professor Edward C. McDonagh: “Tip- 
ping is ‘out of season’ in our society, but 
few of us have become aware of it. Why 
give a gratuity to someone who has Blue 
Cross coverage?” And in Boston a few 
years ago, an adman established ‘“Tippers 
Anonymous,” which sells members a $1 
book of 30 yellow slips. On each is 
printed a message explaining that Tippers 
Anonymous is “dedicated to improving 
service and restoring its reward.” The 
tipper checks off the grade of service 
(excellent, good, fair, poor) and leaves 
the slip for the waiter with an appro- 
priate tip. So far, Tippers Anonymous* 
boasts 800 rather lonely members. 

Aside from Tippers Anonymous, one 
answer often suggested is a straight per- 
centage tip added to restaurant and hotel 
bills—as is the custom in most of Europe. 
But many customers fear that this would 
only make surly service people surlier 
and take all personal incentive out of the 
tip. And besides, Americans are such 
habitual tippers that they even add at 
least 5% to the built-in gratuities in 
Europe anyway. 

There is, in short, no final solution to 
the tipping problem—only added ramifi- 
cations, such as the spread of tipping 
recently to children’s summer camps, boat 
marinas, suburban swimming clubs and 
the like. There are perhaps only two basic 
rules to follow. As a traveler, when in 
New York don’t do as the New Yorkers 
do: be yourself and tip everywhere as 
you would at home. In general, don’t be 
a Willis Wayde; when in doubt, take a 
chance on undertipping and see what hap- 
pens. It may really be more fun to be 
a frog than a mark. 


* Address: P.O. Box 451, Back Bay Annex, 
Boston 17, Mass. 
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RELIGION 





High-Church Lowdown 


What U.S. Protestant unity needs first 
of all is some Episcopal unity. Dr. Henry 
Pitney Van Dusen, president of Manhat- 
tan’s nondenominational Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary. last week charged the Epis- 
copalians with being notoriously balky on 
the read to reunion: “All they want to do 
is talk and pray.” Back of the balkiness is 
the small but powerful Anglo-Catholic 
wing. the high churchmen who cherish the 
apostolic 
that the groups they think 
worth talking to are other apostolic suc- 
such as the Orthodox and the 
Roman Catholic Churches. 

Appraising the chances of the plan of 
church unity proposed by Stated Clerk 
Eugene Carson Blake of the United Pres 
byterian Church in the U.S.A, and ap- 
proved by the denominations General As- 
sembly last month (Tr May 
26), Dr. Van Dusen criticized Episcopal 
High Churchman John Heuss 
Manhattan's old and opulent” Trinity 
Church. The Blake proposal. said Dr. 
Heuss, “too easily brushes aside the for- 
midable problems involved.” notably the 
need for approval by the decennial Lam- 
beth Conference. But, said Van Dusen 
the Lambeth Conference has specifically 
approved the plan on which the Blake 
proposal was modeled—the Scheme of 
Church Union in Ceylon. “Such  state- 
ments can spring only from lamentable 


doctrine of succession™ so de- 


voutly only 


cessionists 


Cover 


rector o} 


ignorance Or trom an intention to mis- 
lead.” scolded Van Dusen. “More than 
that; they presuppose a view of apostolic 


succession which large numbers of Epis- 


The theory that every descends 


through the 


rishop 
physical laying on of hands by hi 


predecessors, from the Apostle Peter himsel/ 
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More than talk and prayer. 
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copal bishops and clergy do not hold.’ 
Thus the real issue is whether. in defer 
militant minority. “the great 
body of that church is still ready to sur 
render its desire for church union in ac 
cordance with principles already approved 
by world Anglicanism.’ 

As if in reply. the high-church Episco- 
pal executive director of the American 
Church Union Albert J. duBois 
announced that within a few days “a cleat 
call will go out” from his organization 
“tor Catholic and Orthodox Christians to 
leadership of reunion 
movements.” Said he: “The Episcopal 
Church has achieved a unity with the 
Old Catholic Churches and the Polish Na- 
tional Catholic Church on the 
agreement in the truth. and it seems likely 
that we shall enter into the same type of 
unity with the great Philippine Independ- 
ent Catholic Church and. perhaps, with 
the Lusitanian Church of Portugal and 
the Spanish Reformed Church.” As for the 
Blake proposal, he placed himself in 
agreement with the opinion that such a 
scheme is “not of the holy way of faith 
ind truth but of ecclesiastical organiza- 
tion and political management. 


ence to a 


Canon 


dssume positive 


basis of 


The Reconstructionist 

At the age of Rabbi Kaplan was so 
miserable with the hidebound orthodoxy 
of his first congregation ( Manhattan's Ke- 
hilath Jeshurun) that he asked the presi- 
dent of the Jewish Theological Seminary 
to recommend him to a life insurance 
company as salesman. He was persuaded 
to stick it out. and instead of insurance 
he has selling his own conception 
of Judaism ever since. It has been a 
long pull; Mordecai Kaplan was feted by 
600 well-wishers last week on his S8oth 
birthday. And his conception of Judaism 
has grown into a_ thriving 
Reconstructionism. 

The essential idea of the Reconstruc- 
tionist movement is that Judaism is nei- 
ther religion, race nor culture, but a com- 
bination of all three, in what Dr. Kaplan 
calls “peoplehood.” The three groupings 


been 


movement 


of U.S. Jews—Torah-centered Orthodox 
ethics-centered Reform, and the Con- 
servatives who lie between them—can 


unite, says Dr. Kaplan, in this sense of 
peoplehood. “Jews must become spiritual 
ly united, though theologically diverse.’ 

His blue eyes flashing, his white goatee 
wagging, Octogenarian Kaplan eagerly ex- 
pounded the principles of Reconstruc- 
uionism last week in Manhattan for what 
is at least the 100,000th time. Judaism, he 
thinks, has passed through three evolu- 
tionary stages—national, ecclesiastical 
rabbinic—and is now on the threshold of 
a fourth stage, democracy. The emergence 
of this democratic stage demands the re- 
constitution of the Jewish people—in Is- 
rael, their historic homeland, in the coun- 
tries of the dispersion, and in a renewed 
covenant binding all the world’s Jews to- 
gether, with Israel as the center. 

Also necessary is the revitalization of 








Jupaism’s Kapitan 
The sum of religion, race and culture. 


the Jewish religion. not in terms of dog 
ma but in terms of human experience. 
Dr. Kaplan has no patience, for instance 
with the ancient doctrine of the Jews as 
God's chosen people; he banishes this 
from Reconstructionist education with the 
same gusto that he eliminated a “blood- 
thirsty” Jehovah who would slay the 
Egyptians’ first-born, 

The traditional concept of Torah ( Bib 
lical law), the Reconstructionists main 
tain, “should be expanded” to include 
1) ethical culture, “the fostering of love 
and justice’; 2) sancta, the 
events, texts, places and seasons that are 
symbolically significant to a people; and 
3) “esthetic culture, the arts as a means 
of expressing the emotional values of Jew 
ish life. 

Mordecai Kaplan's Reconstructionist 
movement is not large—some 5.500 Jews 
largely in the Conservative ranks. But he 
that this is a potent core for the 
adaptation of Judaism to “the political 
economic, cultural and changes 
which have taken place in the world. 


The Catholic at the Y 


were lofting basketballs 
thumping. swimming pools sloshing. Peo 
ple ranging from kids to grandmas were 
learning ballroom dancing, bird watching 
guitar playing. oil painting. cake baking 
and bridge at North America’s 2.500 
YMCAs and YWCAs. Yet 


heroes 


feels 


social 


Softballs 


according to 


the big-circulation (913.331) Roman 
Catholic weekly. Our Sunday Visitor, some 
20% of the thumpers, sloshers, bakers 


and players should not have been there. 
They are Catholics, and, said the paper 
the Young Men's (or Women’s) Christian 
Association is no place for a Catholic. 
“Were the YMCA to label itself the 
Young Men's Protestant Association, it 
might be more candid.” wrote William J. 
Whalen, English professor at Indiana's 
Purdue University and student of Roman 
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vouth, “Forty vears ago. the 

warned Catholics against join- 

supporting the YMCA n or 

g tion which instills indifference and 

ipostasy . Books on sex and marriage 

published by the Association Press he 
Y's publishing arm, present views on 1 

urbation, premarital intercourse, steriliza- 

tion. divorce and birth control at obvious 

variance with Catholic principles Phe 

books’ willingness to discuss the pros and 

cons of these subjects conflicts with the 


flat Catholic bans against them. 


1 Catholic pe 


Other foursquare Ron 





riodicals have warned the faithful against 
the Protestantism that the Y is supposed 
to offer along with its weight-reducing 
classes and such, but the days are long 
gone when the London-founded, 11 year- 
old Y was an evangelical organization that 
excluded what Whalen called ““Romanists 
Jews and infidels.” Few Catholics have 
paid heed to theological lint-picking over ' t 4 


* prop does for 
electric shavers 





what is now virtually a community or- 
ion, In Dallas, however, the Times 








ald last week front-paged the Sunday 
Visitor article and promptly blew up 
storm. “Active membership in the \ 


closed to Catholics I Ape quoted . : 
the alse ‘ aca { stholi peat eer what shave cream 
director the same as the Methodist 


Youth Fellowship is not for Catholic teen- 


does for a blade! 


New Mennen Prop sets up your whiskers 
so your shaver can mow ‘em down close 
and clean. No shaver drag, no skipped 


spots, less irritation. Try cool, blue 
Mennen Prop! 79¢ no fed. tax. 


agers.’ Many Dallas Catholics were out 
raged They're not going to tell me I 
can't take a Y_ hair-cutting course 
fumed one housewife 

Bishop Thomas K. Gorman of Dallas 
ind Fort Worth was not bout to tell 





her any such thing s ne slapped down 

the potent Visits He had not the 

slightest rbiection, he innounced to 

Catholics living at the YMCA, or pat M 

ticipating in its recreational programs, Of OLOV0 1A) / d V WA 
course they should not participate in the vw an 

religious exercises—any ore than we he 


would expect a Baptist to come to our the most lo@k@d%at furniture in your home 


service and kneel and stand 


‘ . oof 
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Enjoy the beautiful sound of stereo high fidelity 
television of Motorola, in fine cabinetry made by..Drexel. 
These handsome pieces compliment your de@On.and@mateh = 
Drexel's elegant new sable mahogany collection, Triune. At 
fine furniture and department stores, or Motorola dealers. 
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Reversal in Alabama 


After a professional visit to Alabama 
in April 1960, veteran New York Times 
Reporter Harrison Salisbury reported 
that the city of Birmingham was a smol- 
dering volcano of racial tension, “a com- 
munity of fear.’ These and other Salis- 
bury conclusions, published in a two-part 
series. outraged six Birmingham and 
neighboring Bessemer city commissioners 
(plus one police detective), who sepa- 
rately brought libel suits against Salisbury 
and the Times and asked a total of 
$3,100,000 in damages. Last week in 
New Orleans, by holding that a news- 
paper published in New York City could 
not be sued for libel in Alabama, the 
U.S. Fifth Circuit Court of Appeals in 
effect threw all seven suits out of court. 

The case never got far enough along 
the legal trail for the courts to consider 
the merits or demerits of the libel action. 
But in the preliminary skirmishing last 
summer, Kentucky-born U.S. District 
Court Judge Harlan Hobart Grooms ruled 
that the New York Times could be sued 
in Alabama. It was this decision that 
was overturned last week by the New 
Orleans court. which cited a 1tg21 Ala- 
bama Supreme Court decision stating that 
in newspaper libel cases in Alabama, suit 
can be filed only where the newspaper 
is published. 


Island Rapport 

Her normally brown hair sprayed soft 
silver for the occasion, the job applicant 
presented herself at the desk of George 
Chaplin, editor of the Honolulu Adver- 
tiser, Honolulu Housewife Heloise Cruse, 
40, admitted that she knew nothing about 
journalism, but Chaplin was undone by 
the sight of that sterling coiffure topping 
62 inches of feminine aggression. “It was 
obvious,” said he later, “that if I didn't 
say yes, I was going to spend the rest of 
my working days saying no to her.” So 
began, in improbable fashion, one of the 
most improbable success stories in the an- 
nals of U.S. newspapering. 

Cup & Water. Heloise had come to the 
Advertiser on a friend's dare, but she had 
a specific project in mind: “Something wide 
open where women and men could talk 
about anything they had on their minds.” 
Her compass was so broad that her new 
column in the Advertiser's women’s sec- 
tion was given the all-purpose title of 
“Readers’ Exchange.” As it developed, Ha- 
waiians had plenty on their minds. A 22- 
year-old Chinese woman wrote that she had 
been a “walking zombie” since the death 
of her mother; her published letter pro- 
duced a flood of sympathy, including an 
answer from an elderly jaole (Caucasian) 
woman who had lost her husband. The be- 
reaved young matron and the bereaved 
widow are now fast friends. 

Another reader reported that Sanford’s 
Xit, an ink eradicator, was also fine for 
removing banana-leaf stains, a common 
island washday problem. When this intel- 
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ligence, duly confirmed by a home test, 
appeared in “Readers’ Exchange.” it gen- 
erated such a demand that the U.S. man- 
ufacturer had to fly in an emergency 
planeload—which vanished in a day. So 
many similar hints poured in (“For those 
who have no dustpan. Wet the edge of a 
newspaper, Place it on the floor and sweep 
residue onto this”), that Columnist Hel- 
oise soon had a reputation as a house- 
hold authority. 

Heloise is the wife of an Air Force 
lieutenant colonel stationed at Honolulu’s 
Hickam Air Force Base and the mother 





Honoly 
Hono.tutu’s HELoise Cruse 
Gold among the silver threads. 


u Advertiser 


of two children. Her grasp on good house- 
keeping is scarcely older than her column. 
“I didn’t know you had to clean a john 
until six months after I got married,” says 
she. Once, before guests arrived for a 
garden party, she dressed up brown spots 
on her lawn with green vegetable dye. But 
her homely hints are usually followed to 
the letter: when she recommended putting 
a cup of water inside a turkey to keep it 
juicy while roasting, some readers obedi- 
ently stuffed their birds with both cup 
and water. 

Cleaning & Spraying. Letters now 
stream into ‘Readers’ Exchange” at the 
rate of t,000 a week, and Heloise is some- 
thing of an island vogue. Last month, 
when the Advertiser gave a luncheon in 
her honor, 800 faithful readers bought 
tickets in advance. Heloise’s column now 
appears in two mainland dailies. She 
has published a pamphlet of labor-saving 
household tips (the first edition of 5,000 
sold out in three days), and is in steady 
demand as a lecturer. Still an inveterate 
hair sprayer, she has changed color at 
least nine times—including blue, purple 


and green—since Editor Chaplin first saw 
her in her argent mood. 

If the usual yardsticks of journalism 
cannot take Heloise’s measure, Chaplin 
thinks he can. He is sure that her column's 
enormous popularity has played a sub- 
stantial role in his paper's recent growth: 
circulation is up 40%. to 64.372, since 
Heloise boldly approached his desk. Said 
Chaplin last week: “Her readers sense that 
she is one of them, that she understands 
and appreciates—even if their families 
don't—the drudgery and tedium of day- 
in-day-out washing, cooking, cleaning and 
mending. Heloise is ‘them.’ and they are 
Heloise. It's the most fantastic rapport 
between columnist and readers I've ever 
known,” 


Death of a Daily 

When a big-city daily dies, what hap- 
pens to its staff? One day last fall, the 
question was made painfully pertinent to 
the 157 editorial hands of Hearst's Detroit 
Times, which had just sold out to its 
healthier afternoon rival, the News (Time, 
Nov. 21). Stunned by last-minute dis- 
missal notices—some of them delivered 
by wire at 3 a.m.—the unemployed re- 
porters, deskmen, photographers and copy 
boys turned unhappily to the job of find- 
ing another job, Last week, in a survey 
prepared for the journalism department 
of Wayne State University in Detroit, 
ex-Timesman Donald A. Morris, 26, re- 
ported how they made out. 

Judged purely by the statistics, the 
fired Times staffers did reasonably well. 
Seven months after dismissal, only 37 of 
the 157 were still jobless. But the results 
of Morris’ survey also suggest that, in 
a time of high and rising newspaper mor- 
tality,* unemployed newsmen are some- 
thing of a drug on the market. 

None of the 13 surviving Hearst papers 
in the U.S. found room for a single Times 
casualty. Detroit’s two other dailies, the 
evening News (circ. 733,583) and the 
morning Free Press (57 ), were able 
to absorb only 29. Another 23 managed to 
stay in journalism by migrating. mostly 
to smaller papers, among them the Fres- 
no, Calif., Bee (circ. 111,812) and the 
Rochester, Mich., Clarion, a weekly of 
4,900 circulation. 

Of those who left journalism, Morris 
notes, all but 15 found jobs in “related 
fields.” The largest segment (23) 
turned to public relations. Crime Writer 
Ray Girardin is now Chief Probation Of- 
ficer for Detroit’s Recorder’s Court. Re- 
porter Al Leaderman, an incorrigible $2 
speculator at Detroit's Hazel Park race 
track, is now on the other side of the 
mutuel window, taking bets. Night Police 
Reporter Fred Manardo works as an in- 
vestigator for the National Bank of De- 
troit. Morris himself managed to land 
agilely on both feet. He went back to 
Wayne State University as a journalism 
student, was hired as a university press- 
agent. 
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From Socrates to Miss Smith... 


Two words have marked the memorable teacher 





Dedication and Skill 


Teaching is the most far-reaching of the arts of communi- 
cation. The influence of the teacher is second only to that 
of the home. Write for the colorful 18-page booklet, “President of The United 

Few professions require so high a degree of devotion. States,” telling the story of the Presic 

-from Washington to Kennedy. You i 
out obligation. Field Enterprises E 
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The traditions and-principles set forth by Socrates 
twenty-four centuries ago are practiced in countless class- 
rooms today. The determination to bring forth the best in 
each student results in fuller lives and better citizens. 


The publishers of World Book Encyclopedia are proud P ns 
to be part of a program so firmly founded in the past and ‘om 


definitely devoted to the future. 
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Banish mosquitoes and flies with Malathion insecticides. Beauty with a punch 


Just spray it on your lawn and shrubs before the guests arrive, Gives you parlor room 
and you won't be pestered by all those buzzing party crashers. a sponge —it’'s clean as 


t’s Formica® decorative laminate. 
jance on the patio. One swish with 
. And with Formica, who needs coasters? 








Entertaining idea: break-resistant Melmac® quality melamine Stay prettily poised in fashions of Creslan® acrylic fiber. 





dinnerware. Looks like it came right from the china closet, Even at the end of a bustl party, the cool, clean freshness 
but you won't have to stay up counting the chips after the party. of Cresian makes any hostess sparkle like the first evening star. 


HOW TO SOLVE 4 OUTDOOR PARTY PROBLEMS 


Invite Cyanamid chemistry. Malathion gets bugs before they get you. Formica adds new 
beauty and toughness to furniture. Beautiful, break-resistant Melmac dinnerware takes 
the care out of casual dining. Fashions of Creslan keep you cool and calm on a busy 
evening. These are four of more than 6,000 ways Cyanamid chemistry works for you. 
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HOLLYWOOD 
The Big Ms 


With his great bull whip, so goes the 
legend, Columbia Pictures’ late President 
Harry (“The White Fang”) Cohn liked to 
snap out the lenses of his flunkies’ sun- 
glasses. That sort of management more 
or less characterized the feudal days when 
the major studio bosses—Goldwyn, May- 
er, the Warners, Cohn—were almost as 
well known as their stars. Now that Hol- 
lywood is often duller than its pictures, 
the mighty name symbolizing the new 
Age of the Independent Producer is 
roughly as well known as the incumbent 
ruler of Bhutan.* 

The name is Mirisch, and hardly any- 
one has heard of it except the Bank 
of America. The Mirisch Co., Inc. was 
formed in 1957 by three brothers who 
were anxious to leave their salaried exec- 
utive positions at Allied Artists and join 
the “indie” wave. In less than four years 
they have grossed $43 million, achieving 
the fiscal stature of a major studio, and 
even a partial list of their credits is 
enough to make M-G-M wish its initials 
could be changed to M-M-M. 

Plenty of Money. The brothers pro- 
duced Some Like It Hot and The Apart- 
ment; they are releasing By Love Pos- 
sessed this month, West Side Story in the 
fall; they have cast and scheduled a folio 
of properties that includes a film version 
of Lillian Hellman’s The Children’s Hour, 
Two for the Seesaw, Irma la Douce, Toys 






in the Attic, James Michener’s Hawaii, 
and John O'Hara's A Rage to Live. And 
they have multiple picture deals with 


dozens of high-density stars such as Jack 
Lemmon, Shirley MacLaine, Dean Mar- 
tin, Jason Robards Jr. and Yul Brynner. 
“T call them the myriad Mirisches,” says 
Lemmon, “I don’t know where they come 
from, but they are all around. And some- 
how, we all want to work for them.” 


After buying the best material they 
can find, the Mirisch brothers hire the 
best directors in Hollywood then give 


them artistic control over their films, plus 
part ownership of the negatives. This has 
attracted such major directorial names 
as Billy Wilder, William Wyler and Fred 
Zinnemann, all of whom are currently at 
work on Mirisch films. 
pendents the operate 
negligible overhead (5% v. 
224%, lowest overhead of a 


Since, as inde- 
with a 
Columbia's 
major stu- 


dio), there is plenty of money for direc- 


brothers 


tors and stars alike. Even other inde- 
pendents shy from the pace of the three 
Ms’ largesse. “They keep going up and 


up and up,’ 
grimly but 


says Producer Jerry Wald, 
hopefully, “Eventually it’s 
bound to lead to disaster.” 

Shook a Little. The central Mirisch is 
Harold, 54. a quietly tailored man who 
wears black-rimmed glasses and cannot 
contain himself at cocktail parties: he 
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weaves in and out among the stars, of- 
fering them half a million here, half a 
million there, while his brothers Mar- 
vin, 43, and Walter, 39, eat fingernail 


canapés. At home almost every night 


Harold watches motion pictures pro- 
jected through openings in his living- 
room wall (when not in use, the little 


windows are covered with reproductions 
of masterpieces of art). 

Suitably enough, a big part of the Mir- 
isch brothers’ original fortune came from 
one of the world’s largest popcorn con- 
cessions, which is owned by the Mirisches 
and operated in 850 theaters and drive- 
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ins around the country, under the control 
of still another brother, Irving, 57. Sons 
of a New York tailor, the Mirisches all 
worked in the movie business from their 
teens on, starting as office boys and ush- 
ers, rising to be bookers, theater man- 
agers, producers ( Brother Walter put out 
a dozen of the Bomba, the Jungle Boy 


films). When they decided to go inde- 
pendent, they “shook a little” with ap- 
prehension, Walter remembers. But they 
made $5,000,000 in their first year 


which goes to show that in the new Hol- 
lywood movie mogul 
with a little luck and a lot of popcorn. 


The Nudeniks 


It may 


anyone can be a 


that Hollywood 
had gone about as tar as possible in the 
direction of prurience (Trae, June g), 
but one of Hollywood's laws is that it 
can always go one step farther, The step 
something called Not Tonight Henry. a 
66-minute movie which features half a 
dozen nude girls. Such pictures have al- 
ways been produced on Hollywood's 
fringes, but now Fox West Coast Theaters 
has started handling the West Coast book- 
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ings for Henry, which is already in its 
21st week in a Hollywood “art” theater, 
goes citywide this week (eight theaters) 
and nationwide soon, 

Shot in ten days at a cost of $7 
/Tenry in more than one sense sets the 
dustry back 33 years—it has negligible di- 
alogue and virtually no plot. A frustrated 
husband makes dream-sequence love to 
the great volupines of history, even play- 
ing lava boy to a cave woman. From De- 
lilah to Pocahontas, however, they all 
seem to have been rented from the same 





dairy. Says Producer Edward E. Paramore 
Ill: “It beat Ten Commandments by 
$500, opening night in San Pedro. You're 


not going to get our kind of success on 
nudes alone. Naked girls are a glut on the 
eat ee £1 
bit | 
sas =. 
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market. What makes it a hit is that it’s 
really a harmless, funny picture.” 

Paramore that the “big dan- 
ger” he faces as a cinemogle is “the ama 
teurs in the field who use nudity for 
nudity’s sake.’ Perhaps in this category is 
Girlie Photographer Russ Meyers, 
The Immoral Mr. Teas cost $24,000 and 
has grossed more than $1,000,000 in West 
Coast theaters in less than three years, It 
fellow who can 
his faculty 
frightens Teas Eventually 
he goes to a female psychiatrist. When 
she, too, loses her clothing under his re 
gard, he finally accepts his fate. One of 
the weirder facts these films is 
that many of the their 
names; Teas, for example. is played by 
a photographer named W. Ellis Teas. Not 
Tonight Henry stars Nightclub Performer 
Hank Henry, who has just been named 
Las Vegas’ Father of the Year. 


believes 


whose 


presents the case of a 
disrobe women with his eyes. 


so Teas flees. 


about 


actors use own 


Left to right: Brother Marvin, Fay Bainter 
William Wyler, Miriam Hopkins, Audrey Hep- 
Haro Shirley MacLaine and 






burn, Brother 


James Garner 
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SCIENCE 





Spread-Wing Jet 

Modern jet airliners have a monstrous 
hunger for real estate. Their take-offs and 
landings are so fast that they eat up run- 
ways two miles long. But Seattle’s Boeing 
Aircraft Co, is getting ready to put the 
big birds on a skimpy diet. Boeing's latest 
passenger plane, the three-jet will 


== 


ef 


be fitted with special wing flaps designed 
to get in and out of smallish airports 
with ease, 

The use of flaps to aid a plane on take- 
offs and landings is an old technique, but 
few wings have ever had as many append- 
ages as are planned for the 
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As the 


Dangerous Wake 


Wise pilots do not have to be told to fly 
clear of the wakes of nearby aircraft. 
especially big ones. They know that the 
turbulent air behind big. fast planes may 
be full of invisible. wing-racking bumps. 
And the danger has been growing worse as 
airliners boost both speed and size. Last 
week Aerodynamicist William A. McGow- 
an of the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration reported just how danger- 
ous jet-age wake bumps can be. 

When the air flows past an airplane’s 
wings, it slips sideways past the tips and 
swirls into two twisting eddies that linger 





727 FLaps ON BOEING 707 
For big birds, more appendages and less runway. 


swift airliner slows for landing, its thin. 
swept-back wings will grow like opening 
umbrellas. On their leading edges small 
“Kreuger flaps’ will tilt outward, making 
the wing effectively thicker and giving it 
extra lift. Simultaneously, a strange struc- 
ture will slide out of the wing's trailing 
edge. Segmented flaps will move backward 
and downward, detlecting the air stream 
sharply and adding still more lift. Filling 
the angle between wing and fuselage, the 
huge flaps will turn the wing into an al- 
most perfect triangle with 25° more area 
than it has in high-speed flight and three 
times its normal lift. 

The expandable wing has been tested 
only on the old brown-and-yellow four-jet 
707 that Boeing uses as a guinea pig for 
new devices, but it has worked so well 
that Boeing engineers are making startling 
predictions for the 727. It will “come over 
the fence.” say the engineers. at about 
130 m.p.h., and will touch down at 115 
m.p.h. This is about 20¢¢ slower than 
present jetliners and almost as slow as 
old-fashioned prop-driven planes. Instead 
of requiring two-mile runways, says Boe- 
ing, the 727. which can cruise for 1,700 
miles at speeds up to 600 m.p.h., will 
spread its expanded wings on small air- 
fields and will not require vast jetports 
far from the cities they serve. 
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in the plane’s wake for as long as a min- 
ute. Even after the airplane that made 
them is miles away, the eddies spin with 
surprising violence. A modern swept-wing 
jetliner, flying at 220 m.p.h. as it slows 
down approaching an airport, generates 
two twirling cornucopias of air with cores 
22 ft. in diameter and outside layers 
rotating at 35 m.p.h. 

An airplane that hits this invisible tur- 
bulence would be slammed upward and 
downward as if it had flown through a 
miniature thunderstorm. A light airplane 
flying through the core itself, says Me- 
Gowan, “can experience loading condi- 
tions that exceed the design ultimate load 
factors,” i.e., can be torn apart. Although 
no supersonic airliners are flying yet, 
McGowan looks forward to their take-off 
with some trepidation. Their wake will 
be strong enough to knock the wings 
off a good-sized commercial airliner. 


Light of Life 


Will farms ever move indoors? If the 
world’s burgeoning population runs short 
of food, they may have to, and crops may 
be harvested in great windowless green- 
houses, shut off from natural light. Scien- 
tists from Sylvania Electric Products Inc. 
are already preparing a substitute sun. 
Last week their laboratory at~- Danvers, 


Mass., was lit by a new fluorescent tube, 
its spectrum trimmed to a lavender glow 
that to plants is the light of life. 

Plants that grow in the open waste a 
large part of the sunlight that hits them. 
Their leaves look green because they re- 
flect most of the green and yellow light at 
the center of the visible spectrum. Their 
chlorophyll absorbs chiefly red and blue 
light, so only a small part of sunlight’s to- 
tal energy is used to turn water and car- 
bon dioxide into sugar, cellulose and other 
materials that plants need for growth. 

This waste does not bother the present- 
day farmer; the sunlight that falls on his 
fields is free. But commercial florists, 
whose greenhouses already blaze with 
artificial light to speed the flowering of 
their plants, must pay heavily for elec- 
tric energy, and much of it is wasted on 
light that plants cannot use. For florists, 
and for housewives who grow African vio- 
lets in dark apartments, Sylvania’s special 
fluorescent lamp, called Gro-Lux, may 
mean a significantly smaller electric bill. 

To plants, the new light seems twice as 
bright (gives off twice as much usable 
energy) as it does to humans. Bathed in 
its lavender glow, leaves look dark blue- 
green, and Electrical Engineer Joseph Ro- 
land Morin, head of the team that devel- 
oped Gro-Lux, predicts a great future for 
the off-color plant lamp. Long before it 
lights up indoor farms. it may be a boon 
to commercial florists. “In 20 years,” says 
Morin, “you won't see any more conven- 
tional greenhouses.” 


Getting Rid of Gooneys 


Birds, fish and other migratory crea- 
tures have long been the envy of the U.S. 
Navy, which would like to learn to navi- 
gate with their casual accuracy. In its 
latest effort to understand animal travel 
tricks, the Office of Naval Research has 
been loading homing pigeons with tiny, 
transistorized radio transmitters designed 
by American Electronic Laboratories. Inc. 
of Philadelphia. Despite four batteries 
and a 4o-in. trailing antenna. each trans- 
mitter weighs only 24 oz. and does not 
overburden an airworthy pigeon. For 20 
hours, it sends out a signal that can be 
picked up by directional receivers track- 
ing the pigeon to its home loft. 

So far, the faint chirp of the airborne 
radio has been followed for only 25 miles, 
and the Navy has added little to its 
pigeon lore. But seagoing scientists have 
far more ambitious experiments in mind. 
Porpoises, another animal uncannily clever 
at navigation, will be fitted with larger 
transmitters in the hope of learning how 
the aquatic mammals set their course. 
Eventually, the Navy hopes, its little 
radios will signal defeat for an ancient 
enemy: the albatrosses (known as gooney 
birds ) that nest by the thousands on Mid- 
way Island and make its runways danger- 
ous for aircraft. Naval experts on bird 
migration suspect that gooney birds navi- 
gate to their breeding island by following 
the earth’s magnetic field. If the secrets of 
the gooneys’ system can be uncovered by 
radio, the Navy may be able to shoo the 
birds magnetically away from Midway. 
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Summer's Fair Fare 


The spring's run of films shot in Europe 
(Mein Kamp{, Kanal, The Bridge) has 
been about as jolly as the spring's run of 
speeches at the disarmament talks. But 
for viewers who can let Joe Alsop take 
the hindmost, the summer's imports 
promise to be less apocalyptic. Three new 
comedies for those with sense enough to 
come in out of the reality 

Romanoff and Juliet (made in Italy 
for Universal-International) presents Pe- 
ter Ustinov’s hopeful supposition that 
love, if given a chance, could make the 
world stop going around with a missile 
on its shoulder. Ustinov plays the Presi- 
dent of Concordia, a postage-due-stamp 
principality with no prince and no princi- 
ples. At the U.N., given a chance to cast 
the tie-breaking vote on an important 
amendment to an amendment, Ustinov 
abstains because he cannot understand 
the diplomatic bafflegab in which it is 
written. The Russians and the Americans 
present ultimatums: accept massive aid, 
or else. But dollars and rubles would 
wreck the Concordian economy, which 
has operated smoothly for hundreds of 
years because the money it circulates is 
worthless. The Concordian leader coun- 
ters by promoting a romance between 
Igor Romanoff (John Gavin), son of the 
Russian ambassador, and Juliet Mouls- 
worth (Sandra Dee), daughter of the 
American ambassador. 

Ustinov’s translation of play to screen- 
play retains the Broadway comedy’s as- 
sets (the idea is cute) and liabilities (the 


Ustinov, Dee & GAvIN IN “ROMANOFF” 
Somebody's having fun. 
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idea is cute). Asked to laugh once again 
at the same back-slapping Americans and 
tractor-worshipping Russians who have 
populated every cold war farce, the view- 
er may well decide that what the world 
needs even more than international ac- 
cord is some new international jokes. But 
the Ninotchka-era jokes are presented 
with considerable spirit, and Actors Gavin 
and Dee, the missile-crossed lovers, are 
cuddly as puppies. Writer-Director Usti- 
nov gives himself the best lines and de- 
livers them with practiced waggery. When 
the town-hall clock goes out of order, he 
laments that “our national tragedy is that 
we have been occupied by every nation 
except the Swiss.” 

The Cow and | (Cyclope: Zenith In- 
ternational) gives French Comedian Fer- 
nandel a three-quarter-ton co-star who 
can mug as well as he can, and certain 
questions at once arise. Will Fernandel 
let himself be cowed? Does the beautiful 
Marguerite make people eyes at him? The 
answer: yes. 

The story of this gentlest of war films 
is true, or so its producers claim: a French 
soldier working in a German prison farm 
escapes, making himself invisible by car- 
rying a bucket and borrowing a cow, a 
two-tone job with fetching eyelashes. The 
two set out for the French border 400 
miles away. The arrangement works beau- 
tifully; Marguerite feeds Fernandel when 
he is hungry, and he tells stories to her 
when she is bored. The Germans never 
tumble. Eventually they reach the Rhine, 
and by this time Fernandel and Margue- 
rite are in love. All the bridges have been 
bombed, and tearfully he tells her that 
she must stay behind, “where you know 
the customs and the language.” 

Director Henri Verneuil has wisely let 
his laughs come naturally, and the tone 
is, in the phrase of the women’s maga- 
zines, heart-warming. Only hopelessly car- 
nivorous viewers will refuse to take the 
pledge with Fernandel when, reunited 
briefly with Marguerite at film's end, he 
tells her, “I will never eat beef again.” 

Man in the Moon (Michael Relph: 
Trans-Lux) is a noodly British farce made 
by a crew of subversives who have obvi- 
ously heard more than they care to hear 
about astronauts and rocket scientists. It 
seems that the National Atomic Research, 
Spaceship Testing and Information Bu- 
reau (NARSTI) wants to test its new 
moonship with a guinea pig before sending 
up a crew ol expensively trained cosmo- 
nauts. He must be a human guinea pig, 
because a guinea-pig guinea pig would be 
an affront to the animal-doting British 
public. NARSTI's choice is a cheerful 
clod (Kenneth More) who has been fired 
from his job as a lab animal for common- 
cold researchers because he is too healthy 
to interest any germs. More is set to 
training with the cosmonauts. 

A young lady (Shirley Anne Field) 
whose profession requires her to leap out 
of cakes at stag parties without icing 
distracts the hero for a time. But at last 





More & FIELD IN “Moon” 
Somebody had beans. 


the moonship is fired. The scientists wait 
tensely for news. After two days it comes. 
Rocket haters will be cheered to learn 
that the first thing More sees at his land- 
ing site is a Heinz baked-bean can. 


Motor-Scooter Mellers 

The Cheaters (Silver-Zebra; Conti- 
nental) and Frantic (Times Film Co.}. 
French moviemakers have lately had the 
notion that any film in which the young 
wear duffel coats, drink too much and 
charge about on motor scooters belongs 
to the Nouvelle Vague, the French New 
Wave, and should therefore be as fashion- 
able as sinning after lunch. Two recent 
arrivals resound to the phoot-phoot of 
scooters, but they nonetheless belong to 
the most ancienne of vagues—bad films. 
Cheaters is a solemn exercise in which 
Jacques Charrier, a pretty young man 
married to Brigitte Bardot, and some 
friends behave with what they fancy is 
abandon: they dig le jazz, say “so longue” 
to each other, and crack up cars. All that 
need be said of Cheaters is that toward 
the end of it, after a crackup, a surgeon 
utters that immemorial line from the 
U.S. Old Wave: “I'm sorry. There was 
nothing more we could do.” 

Frantic is a slow-moving melodrama 
directed by Louis Malle, who filmed The 
Lovers. Blonde Jeanne Moreau, who 
charged The Lovers with her intense, 
weathered sensuality, is the star, and the 
plot at first seems to be that of a satisfac- 
tory thriller: Jeanne and her lover plot 
the killing of her husband, a rich indus- 
trialist, but during the getaway the lover 
gets trapped overnight in an automatic 
elevator (an authentic French touch). 
Perhaps things went wrong when Trum- 
peter Miles Davis was hired to do the 
sound track; trumpeters are doubtful 
assets, and should never require feature 
billing. Director Malle has confined all 
the action of his film to the classical 24 
hours, and he succeeds; the viewer leaves 
the theater convinced that the film has 
indeed been unwinding for a full day. 
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ART 





What's Cricket? 


At an auction at Sotheby's in London 
last week, U.S. Collector Charles B. 
Wrightsman bought for $392,000 the 
Duke and Duchess of Leeds’s portrait by 
Goya of the first Duke of Wellington. The 
auctioneer'’s gavel had hardly banged for 
the last time when a group of Tory M.P.s 
started a campaign to prevent Wrights- 
man from getting an export license—and 
that could mean, as it has with other pur- 
chasers, that Wrightsman might have to 
wait months before the government de- 
cides whether he can take his painting 
home, or must resell it in Britain at some 
vague “lair price.” The British are getting 
ever more touchy about art treasures 
leaving the country. 

To John Walker, director of Washing- 
National Gallery. they are getting 
too touchy by half. It fell to him the 
night after the auction to give the trustees 
of Britain’s National Art Collection Fund 
a quiet chiding 

“It is understandable that you want to 
keep these treasures that you yourselves 
once imported from ever being exported, 
But in view of your export restrictions 
there may be some among you who will 
wonder whether buying old masters in 
Zurich and New York is quite cricket. 
Insofar as you have closed your own mar- 
ket. should your museums take advantage 
of the open markets that remain?” 

A little more waspishly, Walker took 
up the chronic British complaint that 
British collectors and museums do not 
have the cash to compete with the U.S, 
“If money is so Walker 
‘why do you buy in Switzerland a picture 
like the Lanskeronski St. George and the 
Dragon, whose only connection with Eng 
lish culture, so far as I can make out, is 


ton’s 


scarce,” said 





WASHINGTON’S WALKER 


that St. George is the patron saint of Eng- 
land? We were anxious to purchase this 
picture ourselves, but it was too expensive 
for us. It is an indication of the immense 
riches you can draw upon when you 
He might have added one more 
inconsistency: in Britain's imports 
of art have exceeded $39 million—nearly 
one-third again as much as its exports. 


desire.” 
1961 


From Levy & Loot 


It was not without good reason that 
Sultan Selim I of the Ottoman Empire 


dope addict though he was. was called 
The Inflexible, and never did he have 
greater need of his stubbornness than 


when he marched on Persia. For 116 days 
the wily Shah of Persia dodged and re- 
treated, laying waste the land as he did. 
But finally the two hosts met near the 





DUKE & DUCHESS OF LEEDS WITH $392,000 “WELLINGTON” BY GOYA 
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town of Caldiran in what is now eastern 
Turkey. The Ottoman army had guns, 
the Persians did not; and at the end of 
that battle in 1514, 23,000 Persian horse- 
men lay dead. For the Shah, the defeat 
was particularly humiliating. Though he 
escaped with his life, he left behind not 
only his favorite wife, but also his Pea- 
cock Throne, covered with so many em- 
eralds, rubies and pearls that no one has 
ever fixed on the exact total. 

Today that throne is housed in the 
Topkapi Sarayi Museum of Istanbul, one 
of hundreds of treasures that the avari- 
cious sultans of Turkey accumulated over 
nearly six centuries. Though regularly seen 
by tourists, the treasures have rarely been 
photographed (see color), 

The Magnificent & the Sot. The metals 
and jewels for the sultans’ baubles usually 
came from abroad. Selim’s only son, Su- 
leiman the Magnificent. was probably re- 
sponsible for a good part of the collection. 
Under him, the empire stretched to the 
Adriatic Sea and gobbled up Rhodes. 
Suleiman’s admirals could pillage the 
Mediterranean, and it was thought proper 
for a grateful admiral to shower his 
sultan with gifts. 

Suleiman himself was a sulky Sultan. 
He was rightly called The Lawgiver, but 
he beheaded grand viziers right and left 
even had his two ablest sons murdered. 
The one remaining son eventually became 
Selim the Sot, the first of a long line of 
drunkards and degenerates that ruled un- 
til after World War I, when the sultanate 
fell and the great Mustapha Kemal Ata- 
turk took over the rule of Turkey. 

The Topkapi Museum was originally a 
palace built in the 1470s for the retinue of 
Mohammed the Conqueror. As the empire 
grew, so did the retinue, until under Sulei- 
man, it numbered more than 5,000. At- 
tached to the imperial household, working 
in tiny studios scattered through the ram- 
bling palace grounds, were artisans and 
crattsmen whose job was to transform the 
raw plunder of war into objects that en- 
hanced the glory of the sultan. The arti- 
sans also instructed the sultans’ sons, for 
each young prince had to have at least 
one skill not connected with the throne. 
Suleiman was an expert jeweler; Abdul 
Hamid II was a fine woodworker: other 
sultans turned to calligraphy. enameling 
and miniatures. 

The Young & the Old. At their best, 
the bejeweled objects have a kind of glit- 
tering splendor, though they are mostly 
gaudy and garish. Art aside, they have a 
haunting eloquence that speaks of cen- 
turies of death and torture. They came 
from loot and levy, from wars that saw 
men and women massacred by the thou- 
sands, and boys and girls swept off to 


slavery. As the Turkish Historian Sead- 
dedin wrote of the capture of Con- 
stantinople by Mohammed in 1453 


“Having received permission to loot, the 
soldiers thronged into the city with joy- 
ous hearts, and there, seizing the posses- 
sors and their families, they made the 
wretched unbelievers weep. They acted in 
accordance with the precept. ‘slaughter 
their aged and capture their youth.’ ” 
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EDUCATION 





Views from the Portal 


Commencement oratory at big (12,000 
students), burgeoning San Francisco State 
College was striking time-hollowed notes. 
“You are standing in the portal between 
academic life and nonacademic life,” in- 
toned President Glenn S. Dumke. Then 
California State Finance Director John 
E. Carr rose and explained in plain words 
just what President Dumke meant. Said 
Carr: “You have been generously subsi- 
dized by the citizens of California. Now 
you will be on the other side. I hope when 
your time comes to cough up taxes to pay 
for these things that you will do it not 
only willingly, but perhaps with a high de- 
gree of exhilaration.” 


Growing Up in Miami 

For most of its 35 years, the Univer- 
sity of Miami in Coral Gables, Fla., 
turned out many expert playboys, few 
true scholars. But the University of Mi- 
ami has lately grown up, both in schol- 
arship and civic responsibility. This week a 
group of so Negroes, mostly undergradu- 
ate students, started summer session in 
the first lowering of the color bar at the 
largest independent school in the South- 
east. In the fall, the bar will be lowered 
further: 26 more Negroes have been ac- 
cepted so far, as a result of a board of 
trustees decision last January to open the 
school to all qualified students “regard- 
less of race, creed or color.” 

Part of a Trend. Because Miami has 
been accepting students from Latin Amer- 
ica, some with Negro blood, since it was 
founded (in recent years South and Cen- 
tral American students have numbered 
about 225 of the total of 14,000), the 
university had been in the awkward posi- 
tion of refusing admission only to Ameri- 
can Negroes. “This just makes legal what 
we've been doing all along,” said one 
dean. But Miami President Jay F. W. 
Pearson made clear that the move was 
deliberate and far-reaching. Said he: “We 
all recognized that sooner or later we 
would integrate. Some said it ought to 
begin at the graduate level, but some of 
us said, ‘Why do it in steps? If you be- 
lieve it’s right, you do it and get it over 
with.’ If you are going to depict the 
image of our country to highly integrated 
countries of South and Central America, 
this university must be a part of that 
image.” 

Miami’s decision to accept Negroes 
was only the latest feature of a general 
face lifting. In the last three years, an 
encouraging experiment in student recla- 
mation restored to good standing 210 stu- 
dents who had flunked out, by putting 
them through intensive courses. “We have 
students making A’s who first told me 
that they never had and never could,” 
said one official. Capitalizing on its loca- 
tion, the school has won distinction for 
research in marine biology and tropical 
and subtropical medicine. In order to help 
retrain refugee Cuban doctors and law- 
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yers, the medical and law schools set up 
crash programs to help qualify them for 
practice in the U.S. Last year six Miami 
undergraduates won Woodrow Wilson 
scholarships. Built or going up are a new 
library, dormitory, classroom building 
and symphony rehearsal hall—all air- 
conditioned, all in modern architecture. 
Lowering High Jinks. Last fall the 
university decided to tackle its toughest 
problem: the fun-and-games atmosphere 





in the huge Miami Beach Convention 
Hall. Another landmark, to come within 
four years, will be the awarding of the 
first A.B. to a Negro. 

Three other Southern universities last 
week eased or dropped their white-only 
entrance requirements: 

@ The University of the South (Sewanee), 
which last month stirred protests by 
awarding an honorary degree to Racist 
Editor Thomas R. Waring (Time. June 
2), reversed gears by approving a surprise 
resolution, offered by the Episcopal bishop 


’ 


my 


a 
Frank Zagarino 


PRESIDENT PEARSON AT UNIVERSITY OF MIAMI 
From playboyship to scholarship. 


that attracted 5,000 students from outside 
sunny Florida (biggest out-of-state dele- 
gation: New York, with 1,300) and had 
earned Miami its nickname of Suntan U. 
The administration hired tough, grey- 
haired Robert Johns, director of the II- 
linois Commission on Higher Education, 
as its executive vice president, told him 
to crack down on student saturnalias. 

Almost before he became acclimated, 
Johns had his first cutup to cut out: 
Sigma Nu fraternity brawlers drunkenly 
smashed furniture during a lost weekend 
at the Roney Plaza Hotel. He put the 
fraternity on probation for a year. Other 
Johns edicts on the way may revolutionize 
life at Miami even further: classes will 
run until 6 p.m., eliminating afternoon 
ocean dips; telephones in girls’ dorms will 
be disconnected at 10:30 p.m.; plans for 
all social functions will be subject to stiff 
prior approval; driving across the sprawl- 
ing campus between classes will be 
stopped and the use of cars otherwise 
curbed. “We live in a center of tempta- 
tion for kids,” said Johns, “but we'll keep 
them so busy studying they won’t have 
time to hell around.” 

Last week, reaching a milestone on its 
march to academic excellence, Miami 
University proudly presented its first two 
Ph.D.s at commencement exercises held 


of the Georgia diocese, ending racial re- 
strictions, The secret vote by the board 
of trustees, prompted at least in part by 
the outcry over the award to Waring, 
follows by eight years the desegregation 
of Sewanee’s noted theology school. 

@ Two Negroes will enter the law school 
of Duke University at Durham, N.C., 
this fall, and one will enter its divinity 
school, ending a prohibition in effect for 
123 years. But Duke still excludes Negro 
undergraduates. 

@ The University of Georgia, which ri- 
oted over the admission of Negro Under- 
graduates Charlayne Hunter and Hamil- 
ton Holmes in January, last week without 
any disorder or protest registered its first 
Negro graduate student—Atlanta Music 
Teacher Mary Frances Early, who will 
try for a degree in music. 


Kudos 
ADELPHI COLLEGE 


Ogden Nash, poet L.H.D. 


Boston COLLEGE 
Allen W. Dulles, director, Central In- 
telligence Agency LL.D. 
He has preferred to remain out of the 
public view and to defer the applause of 
the moment to the judgment of history. 
Abraham Ribicoff, U.S. Secretary of 
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FOR COMPLETE DETAILS of the 
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travel plan. You can actually 
take ‘‘on-the-job’’ flight train- 
ing during business trips. Your 
Cessna dealer can also arrange 
an “after five’’ and weekend 
schedule of training. 


Call your Cessna dealer now— 
or for further information write: 
CESSNA Aircraft Co., Dept. 
TM-7, Wichita, Kansas. 
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Health, Education and Welfare LL.D. 
Dr. Edward Teller, physicist LED; 


BRANDEIS UNIVERSITY 
Hubert Humphrey, U.S. Senator from 
Minnesota LL.D. 
He re-creates the figure of the historic 
{merican Populist. 
Thurgood Marshall, chief counsel, Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People L.H.D. 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
Sir Harold Caccia, British Ambassador 
to the U.S. LL.D. 
Dr. George B. Kistiakowsky, atomic 
chemist, former special assistant for sci- 
ence and technology to President Eisen- 
hower Sc.D. 


DarTMOUTH COLLEGE 


Yousuf Karsh, photographer L.H.D. 
Phyllis McGinley, Pulitzer prizewinning 
poet ( Times Three) Litt.D. 


Few of us can believe that even the most 
undistracted attention to but one hus- 
band and two daughters could arm a poet 
with such acute insight into the disillusion- 
ment of little boys and the utility of 
husbands 

Jean Monnet, French economist and 

statesman, former president of the Euro- 

pean Coal and Steel Community LL.D. 
More than any other contemporary, you 
bear the burden and the glory of personi- 
fying the vision and the effort necessary 
to create a united Europe 


GovucHER COLLEGE 
Eva Le Gallienne, actress L.H.D, 


Harvarp UNIVERSITY 
Bishop Stephen F. Bayne Jr., executive 


officer, Anglican Communion D.D. 
Niels Bohr, Danish pioneer nuclear physi- 
cist Se.D. 
Victor L. Butterfield, president, Wesley- 
an University LL.D. 
Aaron Copland, composer Mus.D. 


Through his virtuosity American music 
has found a place in the universal 
harmony 


The Earl of Home, British Foreign Sec- 
retary LL.D. 


JoHNs Hopkins UNIversiry 
Edward R. Murrow, director, U.S. In- 
formation Agency LL.D. 


LAFAYETTE COLLEGE 
Walter H. Judd, U.S. Representative 
from Minnesota LL.D. 


MICHIGAN STATE UNIVERSITY 
General Douglas MacArthur LL.D. 
George Romney, civic leader, Mormon 
churchman, president, American Motors 
Corp. LL.D. 


NORTHEASTERN UNIVERSITY 
Dr. Fred Lawrence Whipple, famed as- 
tronomer L.H.D. 
For more than 30 years you have kept 
your head in the stars, your feet on the 
ground, and the world is better off for it. 


OBERLIN COLLEGE 
Douglas Haskell, editor, Architectural 


Forum D.F.A. 
John Schoff Millis, physicist, president, 
Western Reserve University LL.D. 


Paul A. Samuelson, professor of econom- 
ics, M.I.T.. adviser to the Kennedy Ad- 
ministration LL.D. 


Pace COLLEGE 
Brooks Atkinson, columnist and former 
drama critic, New York Times L.H.D. 
Robert E. Healy, chairman, McCann- 
Erickson Inc. advertising agen¢ y. .L.H:D: 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 
Hamilton Fish Armstrong, editor, For- 
eigen Affairs EL.D: 
Herbert Feis, economist, Pulitzer prize- 
winning historian (Between War and 


Peace) Litt.D. 
Henry Cabot Lodge, former U.S. Am- 
bassador to the U.N. LL.D. 
Dean Rusk, U.S. Secretary of State 

LL.D: 


SMitH COLLEGE 
Vivion Lenon Brewer, leader in Little 
Rock moderates’ successful battle to re- 


open public schools L.H.D. 
Marguerite Yourcenar, historical novel- 
ist (Hadrian's Memoirs ) Litt.D. 


SPRINGFIELD COLLEGE 
Arthur S. Flemming, president-elect, 
University of Oregon ex-Secretary of 


Health, Education and Welfare LL.D. 
Henry R. Luce, editor in chief, Time 
Inc. L.H.D. 


Turts UNIVERSITY 
Mary |. Bunting, microbiologist. presi- 


dent, Radcliffe College LL.D. 
Scientist, teacher, civic leader, educa- 
tional administrator and mother . for 


any of these roles you merit the award 
Laurence K. Marshall, anthropologist, 
founder, Raytheon Co, Sc.D. 


UNIVERSITY OF ROCHESTER 


George Abbott, playwright, director, 
producer L.H.D. 


WASHINGTON AND LEE UNIveRsITY 
David K. E. Bruce, U.S. Ambassador to 
the Court of St. James's LL.D. 


WILLIAMS COLLEGE 
General Lyman L. Lemnitzer, chairman, 


Joint Chiefs of Staff LL.D. 
John J. McCloy, banker, Adviser to the 
President on Disarmament LL.D. 


YALE UNIVERSITY 
McGeorge Bundy, special assistant to 
President Kennedy, former dean of Fac- 
ulty of Arts and Sciences, Harvard Uni- 
versity L.H.D. 
Felix Frankfurter, Associate Justice, U.S. 
Supreme Court LL.D. 
James Skelly Wright, U.S. District Judge, 
Eastern District, Louisiana LL.D. 

Yours has been the most difficult of all 
tasks a judge must perform: to school 
the people in the law when this re quires a 
change in their prevailing customs. 
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MUSIC 





A Hit for the Friar 

“Cesti.’ wrote the Neopolitan land- 
scape painter Salvator Rosa, “is the glory 
and splendor of the secular scene.” 

The scene was 17th century Italy, and 
Composer Pietro Cesti (1623-69). other- 
wise known as Father Antonio, contribut- 
ed to its splendor in flamboyant fashion. 
Renowned for his unfriarly frolics (a par- 
tiality toward wine and the wives of his 
benefactors), he was unfrocked* and dis- 
missed from the court of the Medici in 
Florence for “reprehensible conduct.” In 
more sober moods he reputedly wrote 100 
operas, many of them tradition-breaking 
efforts that helped determine the shape of 
opera to come. Last week the first. and 
one of the best, of Cesti’s works, his three- 
act Orontea, was back in Milan after an 
absence of 300 vears. It still looked fresh 
enough. enthused Milan's // Giorno, “to 
teach today’s composers how an opera 
should be written.’ 

Great Gift. Although Cesti is not the 
father of modern opera (the credit usually 
Monteverdi). he did more than 
any other composer to develop the aria 
and make it as important as the recita- 
tive. Cesti’s gift for melody was so great 
that his tunes were often pilfered. and he 
knew far better than his contemporaries 
how to weld the melody of an opera to its 
drama. Orontea, a typical Cesti product, 
is the story of a skittish Egyptian queen 





goes to 


who spurns all suitors because in her 
“breast love dwells not.” But when a 
handsome shipwrecked sailor emerges 


from the sea. she becomes so unnerved 
that she 1) falls in love with him, 2) 
slashes to pieces a portrait he has painted 
of her, and 3) decides to marry him. 
Only then does she learn that he is a 
prince. 

Despite its banal theme, Orontea be- 
came one of Italy's most popular works 
during Cesti's lifetime, and last week’s La 
Piccola Scala performance suggested why. 
From start to finish, it was a singer's 
opera, The orchestration for the most part 
was slender, graceful, beautifully designed 
to give space to the principals (Mezzo- 
Soprano Teresa Berganza, Tenor Alvino 
Misciano), who sang aria after aria in 
serene, long-breathing lines. Bright with 
sentimentally colored melodies, Orontea 
scored a hit even with the critic of the 
Communist L’Unitd, who conceded that 
“it really is beautiful music.” The audi- 
ence did not quite hail the composer as a 
“miracolo della musica,” as it did in Ce- 
sti’s day—but it gave the friar the honor 
of 27 curtain calls. 

Applauding Feet. Sharing the applause 
with Composer Cesti was Spanish Mezzo 
Berganza, 27. who combined some fine 


acting with effortless singing in the title 





The charge, according to a contemporary re- 
port: “Father Cesti in a performance of his 
Lucca did take the 
loving all 


Orontea in tenor role of 


Mindoro, embarrassing and women 


and showing himself ready for amorous ducts 


with all,” 
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Mezzo TERESA BERGANZA 
High notes might bump the baby's head. 


role. Fast emerging as one of Europe's 
top divas, Berganza originally studied pi- 
ano at the Madrid Conservatory, took up 
singing as a joke, hit the concert circuit 
after unexpectedly winning the conserva- 
tory’s singing prize, and married her ac- 
companist. 

Berganza’s triumph last week (‘‘The 
highest possible level!” glowed Corriere 
Lombardo) was even more notable because 
she sang the role of the determinedly 
virginal Egyptian queen while six months 
pregnant. “I have much less stage fright 
with baby in me, because I think of him 
and not the audience,” she explained. “I 
took care not to push my high notes, be- 
cause too much diaphragm might bump 
him on the head. He was quiet while I was 
singing, but as soon as I stopped he started 
to applaud with his feet.” 


The Stockbrokers’ Critic 


1 could make deaf stockbrokers read 
my two pages on music, the alleged joke 
being that I knew nothing about it, The 
real joke was that I knew all about it. 

George Bernard Shaw 
B.S. was right. During two decades 
6-94) of intermittently covering Lon- 
don concert halls and opera houses, he 
emerged as the finest music critic in the 
English language. And over the years, his 
acerbic judgments have worn remarkably 
well—a consequence, explained Shaw, of 
the fact that “G.B.S. never commits him- 
self on a musical subject until he knows 
at least six times as much about it as you 
do.” In a fascinating and previously un- 
collected selection of Shavian criticism 
(How to Become a Musical Critic; Hill 
& Wang; $5). readers can once more watch 
G. B.S. committing himself — informed, 














passionate, and armed with annihilating 
invective. 

Brass Bugle. Shaw's background for 
criticism was his family of amateur musi- 
cians: a trombone-playing father, a harp- 
playing aunt. a mother with a mezzo- 
soprano voice of “remarkable purity of 
tone,” and an uncle who played the ophi- 
cleide, a giant brass bugle. Shaw himself 
started training to become an operatic 
baritone, changed his mind. and at 20 be- 
gan ghosting musical criticism for a Lon- 
don weekly, The Hornet. in conspiracy 
with his mother’s voice teacher named 
Vandeleur Lee. While Lee posed as the 
magazine's critic, young Bernard wrote the 
notices. After a year on The Hornet, Shaw 
retired from criticism for seven years. 
Soon after his return, he wrote for Lon- 
don’s The Star under his famous pseudo- 
nym Corno di Bassetto, and later for The 
World simply as “G.B.S." 

Even in his apprentice, Vandeleur Lee 
days. Shaw was far ahead of the informed 
opinion of his time. He wes an early 
Wagner, regarded Mozart as 
the greatest of composers at a time when 
he was not sufficiently appreciated, in- 
sisted that Bach's music belonged not to 
the past but to the future. British music 
of the 19th century was to Shaw simply 
“a little Mozart and water,” and he pe- 
riodically attacked “the absurdity of being 
the only music-patronizing nation in the 
world which systematically tolerates opera 
delivered in a foreign tongue.” The com- 
poser he most conspicuously failed to 
appreciate was Brahms, whom he found 
“just like Tennyson, an extraordinary mu- 
sician, with the brains of a third-rate 
village policeman.” 

Strange Shriek. As a trained singer 
himself (even when he was 93 he used 
to quaver through the scores of Mussorg- 
sky's Boris Godunov or Strauss’s Ariadne 
auf Naxos), Shaw saved some of_ his 
sharpest shafts for vocalists. Of the famed 
Italian Tenor Enrico Tamberlik, appear- 
ing in Rossini’s Otello, he wrote: “He 
sings in a doubtful falsetto and his move- 
ments are unmeaning, and frequently ab- 
surd. For the C sharp in the celebrated 
duet L’ira d’avverso fato, he substituted a 
strange description of shriek at about that 
pitch, The audience, ever appreciative of 
vocal curiosities, eagerly redemanded it.” 

Even after he had turned to fulltime 
playwriting, Shaw continued to lecture, 
scold and argue about music in letters to 
assorted editors, When he disapproved of 
an attack on Strauss’s Elektra in The Na- 
tion by the world-famed critic Ernest 
Newman, he returned, roaring, to the bat- 
tle: “This infatuated attempt of writers 
of modest local standing to talk de haut en 
bas to men of European reputation, and 
to dismiss them as intrusive lunatics, is 
an intolerable thing, an exploded thing, a 
foolish thing, a parochial boorish thing, a 
thing that should be dropped by all good 
critics and discouraged by all good editors 
as bad form, bad manners, bad sense, bad 
journalism, bad politics and bad religion. 
I can stand almost anything from Mr. 
Newman except his posing as Strauss’s 
governess.” 
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“T always stayed out of reach of life insurance men 


... until a MONY man came up with a remarkable new approach” 


**Just after we moved to 
nine years 
ago, we had anew baby 
That ant I needed 
life insurance, But I 
never bought 
any until Harold Goller 
ol MONY can 


me 


ially 


act 





over with Harold 


1¢ along 


“The 


with me and figured out 


difference was that he sat down 


just what sort 
of insurance program was best for me 


“Fact is, Harold spent so much time with 
us I felt like he must be losing sleep and 


money on me, And I guess he was, because 


LIFE HEALTH, GROUP INSURANCE VENSION 
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the first policy I took out was very small 
I guess you can say I’ve hooked on to 


Harold for good as my insurance adviser 





If you want the kind of insurance guid- 
ance Architect Tarleton gets from Harold 
Goller, call on MONY. There are MONY 





men like Harold almost everywhere, 





They'll be glad to help you work out a 


plan just for you. And if you'd like 


more 
information in advance about life insur 
ance fundamentals, mail coupon for new 
free booklet, “The ABC of Life Insurz 
The Mutual Life Insurance Company 


Of New York, New York, N. Y. 
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Charles Able, Vice President of Defense Program at Douglas Aircraft Company, Inc., 


one of the many large businesses that build control with Moore Business Forms MOORE 
FORMS” 


amassed? Punched cards readied facts channeled from group 
planners for the summary on a Moore form—the Company’s 
control in print. 





A foolproof paperwork system helped Deuglas Aircraft Com. 
pany avoid production delays, errors and manpower waste. 
This was critical to its urgent Skybolt missile program, where 
20,000 events had to be coded and computed and 2 million “We are indebted to the Moore man for his insight into pro- 
man-hours | monitored. An E gineering Status Report fur- cedures and his knowledge of forms design.” says 5 as Peat 
nished a timely summary of hours and costs. From this, dent Able. If you would like to build control like this in vour 
planners could prevent s« hedule delays and allocate funds, company, look up the Moore man in the telephone directory 
facilities and manpower effi iently. ‘ 


or write the nearest Moore office. 
Was this control effective—in practice? The Skybolt pro- 


gram gave the answer. The first print-out of raw data fore- 


MOORE BUSINESS FORMS, INC. + Niagara Falls, N.Y. < oes 


. ; 7 oO 
shadowed a 49-week bottleneck that might occur in 9 months Park Ridge, Ill. + Denton, Tex. + Emeryville, Calif. Over We 
time. Steps were taken to prevent it. How were the statistics ® 


300 offices and factories in North America. 
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STATE OF BUSINESS tla 
Detroit's New Line-Up 
As } 


Phough still a 
in 


member of 


and 


assets plant ca 


sales Chrysler is now closer to 





summer begins. the U.S. economy class with American Motors. which has 
has pretty well scaled back to its pre © of the market. Trailing far behind. in 
recession peaks of production. On the Fed- in unhappy class by itself, is Studebaker 








eral Reserve Board's production index Packard, with 1% of domestic auto sales. 

industrial output for May hit 1ro8% of Studying those figures as time for the 

the 1957 base—three points above April innual model changeover approached. au 

ind six above the recession low in Febru tomen totted up the hits and 1isses 

ary. And Washington economists predict imong the “61s 

that in June the index will rise to within 

1 point or two of the alltime high of 1 GENERAL Morors 

set in January of 196 Chevrolet, is in 18 of the past O 
The economy got its biggest lift in vears, continues to be the seller. 

May from the auto industry. where pro Its registered sales in the first our months 

duction was up 9%. Not since rg2y, the were off by more than 100.0 tron ) 

maiden year of the model A. had Ford but its share of the irket held fairly 


sold so many Fords in May. Over at Gen 
eral Motors, Chevrolet 


steady at Chevy lost part of its 


best own brother, Corvair, which 


enjoyed its 


sales to its 





month this year and the second-best Mav scored with the Monza—a_hot-selling 
in history. Sales rose 32°. bucket-seat job that increased Cory 1ir's 

All told, during 1961's first five months iarket slice from 3.2% to =.6 second 
General Motors accounted for 49° of all highest among individual con pact models 





domestic auto sales, Ford for ©). Chrvys- In the middle priced irket. G.M.'s 
ler, which once considered “— of the high-performance Pontiac rose from 6.1¢ 
market its “traditional” share dipped to to 6.5, of which a 1.9% share was sur 


t 
the Tempest, 


plied by its smaller version 


Which has a_ four-cylinder 





engine that 
rings its price down into the Corvair 

bracket. Long-ailing Buick and _ its 
smaller Special model climbed fron sé 
Thousands of cars sold to 4.1% of the market. thanks to less 
1,000 chrome and more performance. (One con 
vetitor calls Buick’s mechanic erforn 
STANDARD ince this year “about the best in the ir 
LOW PRICE dustry Oldsmobile, with a loval core 
~=080 f repe buyers, inched up fron « to 

| 5.5%. though its smaller 


F-85 odel 
disappointing bi 
Cadillac, more conservatively stvled than 


n vear 


CHRYSLER FORD G.M. 


& Hl 
AMERICAN STUDEBAKER 
MOTORS PACKARD 
MEDIUM COMPACTS 
PRICE 


brought in only a 


past. remained the selling 





luxury car 





nereased its share of t 


Ket tron 1°, to 
Forp 
The clean stvled Falcon continued to 
1 the held. boosted its 


compact irket 


In so 
cut sales of the standard 
sized Ford, which slipped from 15¢ to 


penetration trom Ye to 


doing, it into 





3. Mercury also slid. from 2.3% to 
-1%, partly because it looks too much 
like the Ford. But its little brother Comet 
nore than made up lack by spurting 
trom ™ to of the market. 

In the high-priced field, the Thunder- 
bird rose from 1.26) to 1.66 helped by 


in optional bendable steering shaft that 
folds back for easier entering (90 ol 
the buyers demanded it). Lincoln Con- 


tinental, which offered a two-vear w 








ranty ilso rose. but to only .f 
f CHRYSLER 
HIGH Virtually every one of its mock 
PRICE j ' 
; sale sapr t » Chrysler ( 
@ x , t hat Chairt er! Colber ‘ 
chiefly o uublicity resulting from 
: tockhol lissension and the conflict 
1960 61 60 61 60 61 -intere lime. July f 
(FIRST FOUR MONTHS) eg Or ghty Plymouth i d 
TIME Chart by V. Pug led ft ; ' Pe 
dec ‘ j ri oO he ke 
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Corvair Monzas at WILLow RUN PLANT 
Riding hiat bucket seat 

ind the European-styled Valiant has not 
the difference 


nade up rising only from 
‘ to 2.1% despite a S1oc price cut. 
Valiant’s new and costlier twin. the con 


pact Dodge Lancer, got only a discourag 
1.2% of the n and the middl 
priced Dodge Dart, newly stvled wit 
bomb shaped tail end dropped trom 5.3 
to 3%. The middle-rung Chrysler is a 


bright reduced 


ing irket 


spot it ninimum pr ces 
lifted its market from + to 1.6%. But 
only one out of every soo cars sold in the 
U.S, today is the luxury Imperial. 
AMERICAN Motors 
“harp competition from othe com 
pacts stalled the fast advance of Rambler. 
Though the restyled little American 
skipped from 1.7% of the market to ‘ 
the bigger Classic dropped from 4.2° to 
3.6¢ Rambler plans no major tyle 
nanges tor 62 
PUBLIC POLICY 
Unwelcome Necessity 
For the past three years, 25 of the most 








nfluential men in U.S, business. labor 
ind education have devoted great quanti 
“les of time and talk to a searching exam 
inauion of U.S monetary and fisea pol 
icy. This week at the White House the 


of the 
Credit. a 


nembers Commission on Mone, 


ind private task force 


sored by the nonpartisan Committee for 


Economic Development. will present to 











President Kennedy the results of their 
abors 1 0o-page study called Mone 
md Credi Their Influence n Se 
Prices and G owls 

Billed as the mos signincant such 
study since the 1908 Aldrich Commiss on 
report that conceived the Federal Reserve 
Svstem. the rt of the Commission or 
Money and Credit ipt to prove far le 

indmark. Where the Aldrich ( 

Ission inspire major res f ULS 
banking controls, t ec’ 
ends ¢ ul ir 

But given the ct th ere 
rgely e-ch b it 





ers.* Money and Credit does contain one 
major surprise: it goes remarkably far 
toward endorsing existing Government 
regulation of the economy and asking for 
more of the same. Despite numerous in- 
dividual dissents, carefully registered in 
footnotes. the report tacitly accepts as 
economic orthodoxy many of the counter- 
cyclical theories of the late John Maynard 
Keynes—notions that most businessmen 


* Chairman of the commission is Frazar B, 
Wilde. chairman of the Connecticut General 
Life Insurance Co. Amo the members; Pa- 
cifie Gas & Electric © airman James B. 
Black; First Security Corp. Chairman Marriner 
Anderson, Clayton & Co, Chairman 
Lamar Fleming Jr Under Secretary of the 
Treasury Henry H Federated De- 
partment Stores Chairman Fred Lazarus Jr 
Chase Manhattan Bank President David Rock- 
efeller: A.F.L.-C.L.0O. Research Director Stan- 
ley Ruttenberg; American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration President Charles B. Shuman: Bank of 
America Chairman Jesse W. Tapp; Ford Mo- 
tor Co. Finance Committee Chairman Theo- 
dore O. Yntema. 








S. Eccles; 


Fowler 





rejected in New Deal days and that many 
still do. Explains Commission Member 
Gaylord A. Freeman Jr.. president of The 
First National Bank of Chicago: ‘The 
report reflects what to many of us may 
be an unwelcome but apparently unde- 
niable fact—that with the growing com- 
plexity of our national and international 
economies, the Government has been 
playing and is likely to continue to play 
an increasing role.” 

Flexibility for the Frontiersmen. The 
Commission's most notable suggestions 
for reform are all calculated to produce 
even more centralized direction of U.S. 
economic policy than already — exists. 
Among the proposals: 

@ The President should be empowered, 
subject to congressional veto, to raise or 
lower tax rates on a temporary basis by 
as much as five percentage points in order 
to combat inflation or recession. 

@ The President should be given more 
control over the fiercely independent Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, which dominates in- 
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PERSONAL FILE 


@ When brusque, burly Dr. Richard Beeching, 48. was named 
chairman of Britain's nationalized railways three months ago, he 
took the job only on condition that he get the same salary he 
had received as a director of Imperial Chemical Industries— 
$67,000 a year. Besides making him the highest paid civil servant 
in British history, Beeching’s salary scale made him the target 
of loud salvos from outraged taxpayers. Last week, at his first 
press conference, Beeching coldly declared that British rail fares 
in general and London commuter fares in particular were “too 
low” and ought to be raised. Wailed London's Daily Sketch: 

It's no good beseeching 

Dr. Beeching. 

He has banged the commuter 

Right in the hooter. 


e When John Andrew Barr, 52. took over direction of Mont- 
gomery Ward & Co. six years ago, the mail-order house had 
survived 24 years of Autocrat Sewell Avery, whose dictatorial 
rule had driven four presidents and 40 vice presidents to resign. 
Barr set out to give Ward's a new face and new morale. But 
last week Ward's President Paul M. Hammaker, 58, in office 
only two years, abruptly resigned his $90,000 job. The same 
day, Personnel Vice President Anthony Eastman, 52, followed 
suit. The most widely rumored reason: pressure from Board 
Chairman Barr in response to stockholder dissatisfaction over the 
31¢% drop in Ward's earnings last year. 


e To the chagrin of private-power advocates, the Senate last 
week confirmed as a member of the Federal Power Commission 
Joseph C. Swidler, 54, longtime (1945-57) general counsel for 
the TVA. President Kennedy would like to install Swidler im- 
mediately as FPC chairman, though the term of current Chair- 
man Jerome K. Kuykendall, an Eisenhower appointee, runs for 
another year. Republican Senators threaten to go to court over 
the matter. Swidler insists that he believes in the “present dual 
system of private and public ownership” because it “encourages 
competition,” thus increasing efficiency. 


© Accepting an honorary LL.D. from Pacific University in For- 
est Grove, Ore., Reed O. Hunt, 56. president of Crown Zeller- 
bach Corp. advised U.S. corporations to “abolish the elaborate 
system of personality tests we have built up.”’ Explained Hunt: 
“T say this out of a certain amount of self-interest, since 1 under- 
stand there is not a corporation president in the country who 
could pass one of them.” 






terest rates and the credit market. Spe- 
cifically, as soon as a President takes 
office. he should have the power to replace 
the Fed's chairman and vice chairman. 
@ An agency similar to the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration should be created to 
insure loans for large-sized, potentially 
profitable farms. 

@ Federal aid to education should be in- 
creased. 

Freedom for Banks. The Money and 
Credit report also has good words for 
many of the New Frontier's economic 
theories. It accepts the proposition of 
“liberal” economists that budget deficits 
may well be necessary in times of reces- 
sion, and that the national debt “should 
be permitted to fluctuate in response to 
the policies required for economic stabil- 
ity and growth.” To achieve this, the 
commission urges removal of the statu- 
tory debt ceiling—a proposal so full of 
political dynamite that it was left un- 
mentioned last week by Treasury Secre- 
tary Douglas Dillon when he asked Con- 
gress to raise the “temporary” debt limit 
(now $293 billion) by $5 billion. 

About the only area where the commis- 
sion wants fewer controls is in banking. 
It urges Congress to pass a law that would 
override state laws and allow banks to 
establish branches anywhere within nat- 
ural geographic “trading areas.” A Chi- 
cago bank, for example, could then branch 
into southern Wisconsin, western Indiana, 
and perhaps eastern lowa to help meet 
some of the heavy credit demands that 
local banks are unable to handle. 


RETAILING 


Introduction to Society 

After years of denouncing discount 
houses as the slums of retailing, tradi- 
tional retailers have begun to see the force 
of the old dictum: if you can’t lick ‘em, 
join ‘em. In recent weeks Allied Stores 
Corp., F. W. Woolworth Co. and S. 5. 
Kresge Co. have all announced plans to 
set up their own discount operations. Last 
week the nation’s largest discount house 
countered with the news that it was about 
to move into the inner sanctum of retail- 
ing society. As the newest addition to its 
chain of 14 stores in four states, E. J. 
Korvette Co. (Tre. March 10) will open 
an outlet in a Greek-columned building 
on Manhattan’s Fifth Avenue. The build- 
ing’s previous tenant (whose future Man- 
hattan location is still undecided): W. & 
J. Sloane Inc., suburbia’s favorite pur- 
veyors of high-priced home furnishings. 


BUSINESS ABROAD 
The Princely House - 


From all over free Asia last week, cap- 
ital flooded into Hong Kong. In the island 
colony itself, bank withdrawals ran more 
than ten times normal rates—but not out 
of panic. Among Asian investors, the rush 
was on to buy the first public stock offer- 
ing of the most powerful British trading 
company east of Suez: 129-year-old Jar- 
dine, Matheson & Co. By week's end the 
goo,coo-share secondary issue had been 
oversubscribed 56 times, and Jardines’ 
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It’s right easy... 
Voicewriter 


So easy to operate Edison Voicewriter™! 
It's almost impossible to make mechanical 
errors; you're warned with a gentle buzz if 
you're about to do something wrong. 
Handsomest of all dictating machines, 
Voicewriter saves you so much time—frees 
your secretary for so much more impor- 
tant work—that it pays for itself in less 
than a year, even if you dictate as few as 
3 letters daily. It makes recordings that 


are clearer than your own speaking voice, 
marks the length of each letter plainly, and 
shows where corrections occur. Dictation 
is as easy to scan as dialing your radio. 
Business men, professional men, and 
secretaries, too, look on Voicewriter as the 
fine machine in its field. For the nearest 
Voicewriter office where you can arrange 
to try this machine for yourself, see Dic- 
tating Machines in the ‘'yellow pages.” 








Thomas A, Edison In 
dustries, West Orange, 
N. J. Business recording 
equipment: Desk instru- 
ments —Portables—Tape 
recorders — Centralized 
dictating systems 


The most advanced dictating instruments since Edison first recorded sound 
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stock. which had been distributed at 
$2.78, was changing hands in private deals 
at $5.22. 

Jardines’ shares were no run-of-the-mill 
investment. Playing its cards close to the 


vest. the company admits only to assets 





of $20 million and 1960 profits of $1.5 
million, But as Hong Kong agents for 77 


major companies, Jardines sluices Western 
products ranging from machine tools to 
tine Scotch throughout Asia. In addition 
the company owns much of the richest 
land in booming Hong Kong, controls two 
of the island’s three profitable English 
newspapers, and has substantial interests 
in banking. shipping. insurance. utilities 
streetcars and airlines. So powerful are 
Jardines’ executives, who traditionally sit 
on Hong Kong's governing bodies and the 
boards of its richest banks, that local Chi- 
nese call the company “the princely busi- 
ness house.’ 

Old Habits. “The story of Hong Kong's 
development,” says Historian Harold In- 
grams, “is to a large extent the story of 
Jardines.” Both stories began early in the 
roth century when a pair of thrusting 
Scots—James Matheson and Dr, William 
Jardine—cracked the British st India 
Co.'s trading monopoly with China and 
with the aid of a heavily armed clipper 
fleet. won for themselves 25° of the ille- 
gal but vastly profitable opium trade. In 
when the Manchu Emperor seized 
20,000 chests of smuggled British opium 
it was William Jardine who convinced Brit- 
ish Foreign Minister Lord Palmerston 
that this was an indignity to which Brit- 
ain could not submit. The result was the 
three-year Opium War, which ended in 
1842 with permanent Chinese cession of 
Hong Kong to Britain. 

From its Hong Kong Jardines 
reached deeply into China, laid some of 
the country’s first major rail lines and 
brought in Western products in exchange 
for Chinese silks, spices, teas and min- 
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Hone Koneo’s Barton 
Up from tea tasting. 
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Rayon Ap 
Down to the thread. 


erals. Traders to the core, Jardines’ high- 
living taipans made a practice of getting 
along with whoever was in power in China 
—or any part of China. During World 
War II. British-owned Jardines continued 
to make beer at its Happy Harmony 
Brewery in Japanese-occupied Shanghai. 
When the Communists came, Jardines 
hoped to do business with them, played 
an influential part in persuading London 
to recognize Mao Tse-tung. But by 1954 
all of Jardines’ mainland assets had been 
taken over by the Reds—a loss so heavy 
that the company has never been willing 
to put a figure on it. 

Undeterred, Jardines continued to do as 
much business as possible with the Com- 
munists from its Hong Kong headquar- 
ters, swapping Western chemicals and ma- 
chinery for Chinese commodities. But the 
company also embarked on a major pro- 
gram of expansion into other areas, It 
bought up an importing and engineering 
company with outlets in Singapore, Ma- 
laya, Borneo and Sarawak. It stepped up 
tea marketing in the U through Jar- 
dine. Balfour Inc., branched into manu- 
facturing with a $1,000,000 textile plant 
in Hong Kong. 

New Markets. Much of the profit from 
these operations funnels back to the de- 
scendants of Founder William Jardine 
who now live in Britain. The working 
head of the Jardine empire is Managing 
Director Hugh D. M. Barton, 50. Tall 
(6 ft. 3 in.), suave and social, Cambridge- 
educated Hugh Barton joined Jardines in 
1933 as a tea taster, scrupulously lives up 
to the company’s cherished traditions, in- 
cluding the raising of ponies that race 
under the Jardines’ silks. 

Barton freely concedes that Jardines’ 
trade with Red China, which has sagged 
steadily from the last published figure of 
$35 million in 1959, is likely to sag even 
more. Says he: “The immediate outlook 
for trade with China is discouraging be- 
cause of natural calamities. This has re- 
sulted in China having to spend a great 
deal on the import of foodstuffs.” But he 
is confident that great new markets still 
await Jardines in the emergent nations of 
Southeast Asia. And most old Asia hands 
convinced that a prime motive for last 
week's stock sale was to raise expansion 
capital. back Barton's judgment of Jar- 
dines’ future. Says one: “Jardines always 
was, and still is, a Scottish house that 
kept the Sabbath and everything else it 
could lay hands on. 











One stone ...can lead to another 


(Better get the safest tires you can buy —nylon cord tires) 


Nyton Ab 


MARKETING 
The Nylon-Rayon War 


The wonder was that the U.S. motorist 
still dared set foot in a car. In full-page 
magazine ads he was warned that unless 
he bought nylon tires. he dared not drive 
at high speeds. Leering down from bill- 
boards, other ads warned him that if he 
did buy nylon tires, his car would start 
shaking him up like a concrete mixer. 
Battling to supply the $300 million worth 
of reinforcing yarn used in the 105 million 
tires made each year in the U.S.. manu- 
facturers of nylon and rayon cord were 
waging one of the bitterest and least 
restrained advertising campaigns in mod- 
ern business history. 

The fight was started by the rayon man- 
ufacturers in dismay over nylon’s inroads 
into a market that rayon had dominated 
since it knocked out cotton tire cord 
after World War II. Developing a new 
high-strength rayon called Tyrex, the ray- 
on companies formed an association to 
promote it, even sent teams to high schools 
to lecture teenagers on the superiority of 
Tyrex over nylon. Nylon makers. led by 
Chemstrand Corp.. fought back not only 
with advertising but with price cuts. Be- 
fore long. tire-cord prices dropped so 
sharply that the rayon makers. working 
on tighter profit margins. found them 
selves in trouble. Industrial Rayon Corp. 
with two-thirds of its business in tire 
cord, lost money last vear. and the four 
other major rayon producers’ protits were 
down, 

Chosen Targets. Though Tyrex adver- 
tising does not neglect the motorist. its 
prime targets are Detroit's automakers 
and their dealers. Playing on the auto- 
men’s conviction that nothing is so im- 
portant in selling a car as a smooth 
ride, Tyrex made much of the fact that 
when a car with nylon tires is parked 
overnight, its tires tend to develop a flat 
spot at the point of contact with the road 
and will go back to a perfect circle only 
after several miles of driving. Christening 
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Celanese opens 
new $50,000,000 
pulp and sawmill operation 


at Castlegar, B.C. 


“ Early this year Celanese, through its Canadian 
affiliates, Celgar Limited and Columbia Cellulose Com- 
pany, Limited, brought into production an extremely 
modern bleached kraft pulp mill near Castlegar in 
southeastern British Columbia. The mill’s capacity ex- 
ceeds 500 tons a day. 

% This summer a large sawmill, built adjacent to 
the pulp mill, will also start operations. Annual 
capacity: 74,000,000 board ft. 

Together the two plants will represent an in- 
vestment of $50,000,000 —and together they will effect 
efficient utilization of the species and qualities of timber 
in the area. 

Celanese, which operates another pulp mill at 
Prince Rupert, B. C., was first attracted to the Arrow 
Lakes region because of the large stands of timber 
which had long been only partially utilized by small 
local sawmills. 

~ Surveys further indicated that a great deal of 
timber was within 15 miles of the Columbia for easy 
towing to a mill site. The river itself provided almost 
unlimited supplies of clean water. Power, transporta- 
tion to major markets, and skilled workers were also 
available. 

“ Working closely with the government of British 
Columbia, Celgar Limited was granted Tree Farm 
Licence No. 23 covering the right to cut on almost 
900,000 acres. 

“% The forests of this area contain on the one 
hand hemlock, spruce, ‘balsam, fir and larch—all good 
pulp species—as well as cedar, Douglas fir and white 
pine, principally lumber species. 


CHEMISTRY FOR THE 
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% To log the area efficiently, it is necessary to 
cut all species. And to utilize each at its highest market 
value both the pulp and lumber facilities are required. 


~% Moreover, the pulp mill will supply the saw- 
mill steam, power and water, while the sawmill will 
return chips for the pulp mills digesters and hogged 
fuel for its steam plant. 


4% The well balanced, high grade kraft from the 
pulp mill will be sold to paper and paperboard mills 
in Canada and the United States for use in white pack- 
aging papers, tissues, towels, magazine stock, photo- 
graphic paper, writing papers and similar products. 
Combined with the sulphite capacity of the Prince 
Rupert plant, the Castlegar operation will make 
Celanese a major factor in market pulps. 


& The use of paper and paperboard around the 
world is increasing rapidly with population growth, in- 
creasing literacy, and rising standards of living. The 
Food and Agricultural Organization of the United 
Nations predict a world consumption rise for paper 
and board, other than newsprint, from 45 million metric 
tons in 1955 to 71 million in 1965. Against this demand, 
we expect Celgar’s premium quality pulp to enjoy a 
continuous demand. 

“%& The full utilization of these rich Canadian 
forest resources—to the permanent benefit of the peo- 
ple in the area, as well as to the profit of the company 
—is another example of Celanese awareness of growth 
opportunities at home and abroad. Celanese Corpora- 
tion of America, 180 Madison Avenue, New York 16, 
New York. 


CC. Pelauecse 


Celanese ® 
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Busy Optometrist 
Dr. Charlotte 
Martseller, of Un- 
iontown, Pa., has 
been driving Amer- 
ican Motors cars 
for over 20 years, 
now drives a 1961 
Ambassador Station Wagon, is “‘a 
constant Rambler booster.” She 
writes: 


“THANKS FOR BUILDING 
SUCH FINE CARS” 


"I am thanking you for 
building such fine cars. 

My first American Motors car 
was purchased just before 
Pearl Harbor. I drove it 
all through the war years 
without one bit of 
mechanical trouble. This 
sold me on the quality and 
ruggedness of your cars. 
Have owned seven of your 
cars because of ruggedness, 
quality of workmanship, 
economy of operation and 
maintenance, Single-Unit 
construction, seat height 
and angle, and handling 
ease." 





Dr, Charlotte" Martseller 


Exclusive! Rambler 5-door, 3-seat 
station wagon. Swing-out fifth door 
permits easy access to third seat; 
with full 
Rambler Ex- 
cellence of 
Deep-Dip 
rustproof- 
ing, Ceram- 
ic-Armored 
mufHer, Single-Unit construction. 
See it at your Rambler dealer's! 








CLATTERING BULLETINS 


but the heart of the mat- 
ter almost always lies at 
a deeper level. Getting to 
that meaningful depth is 
TIME’s business.” 


from [ TIME Je isher's Letter 
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this condition “nylon thump,” the rayon 
makers hammered away at it so success- 
fully that Detroit still puts Tyrex on more 
than 98° of its new cars. 

In rebuttal, nylon makers emphasize 
the tensile strength that gives nylon great- 
er resistance than rayon to severe impacts 

especially at the high temperatures gen- 
erated by turnpike driving. And though 
independent research seems to suggest 
that Tyrex is strong enough to withstand 
any normal driving hazard, the nylon mes- 
sage has reached the motorist’s car. In the 
first quarter of this vear, nylon won more 
than half (51.9°) of the replacement tire 
market, though it made only the slightest 
of inroads (from 1.3% to 1.6%) in the 
new-car business. 

Dark Horses. Tire manufacturers have 
an unstated leaning toward nylon, partly 
because the public is willing to pay up to 
10% more for nylon tires. They would 
also like to see an end to the fight so that 
they will no longer have to stock duplicate 
tires. Seiberling Rubber Co, has 
tried to compromise with a combined 
nylon-rayon tire that, the company in- 
sists. has the advantages of both cords 
and the disadvantages of neither. Ironical- 
ly, both nylon and rayon may lose out in 
the end. Experiments by tire-company re- 
searchers suggest that Dacron, Fiberglas 
or steel may eventually prove the most 
suitable tire cord. 


| AVIATION 
|The Merger Broker 


In a major policy turnabout. the Civil 
Aeronautics Board last week went out in 
| search of a merger partner for ailing 
Northeast Airlines. Historically, CAB 
has been hostile to airline mergers. But 
under its new chairman, Democrat Alan 
Boyd, 38, the board has decided that 
mergers are “one of several highways 
out of the airlines’ current problems.” 
For Northeast, which lost $8,000,000 last 
year, merger is probably the only way out. 
Like Capital Airlines. which earlier this 
month merged with United Air Lines, 
Northeast is in part a victim of CAB’s 
ill-advised attempts to strengthen weak 
airlines by granting them additional 
routes. To shore up Northeast, which 
began as a regional carrier in New Eng- 
land, the board five years ago granted 
the line the right to fly the blue-ribbon 
New York-Miami route, which Eastern 
and National Airlines were already flying. 
Against such entrenched lines. Northeast 
could not attract enough passengers to 
make money for itself. and it cut so 
deeply into Eastern’s and National's traf- 
| fic that they began losing money on what 
had been a profitable run, 

CAB has no legal authority to force 
mergers, but can make them the easiest 
way out. Northeast’s certification to fly 
the New York-Miami route is due to ex- 
| pire in November. Simply by okaying the 
| renewal application, CAB can create a 
situation in which either National or 
Eastern might well be willing to merge 
with Northeast just to get rid of the 

| overcompetition, 


sets of 





MILESTONES 


Madison Ave- 





Died. Duane Jones, 63. 


nue’s “box-top king.’ the master mer- 
chandiser who first made soap-wrapper 
premiums and box tops into sales gim- 
micks; of a stroke; in Norwalk, Conn. 


In 1952. while president of the Manhat- 
tan agency bearing his name, Jones sued 
nine ex-executives who had defected with 
his major accounts, won a_ landmark 
$300,000, which he planned to donate to 
the University of Pennsylvania to estab- 
lish a chair in business ethics. 


Died. Clinton Strong Golden, 72, en- 
terprising labor leader who clambered out 
of the iron mines (where he was a mule 
skinner at eleven) to become a founder 
of the United Steelworkers, vice chair- 
man of the War Production Board, and 
director of the Trade Union Fellows pro- 
gram at the Harvard Business School; of 
a stroke; in Philadelphia. 


Died. Julius Klein, 74, economic trou- 
bleshooter, a Harvard professor called to 
the Commerce Department by Presidents 
Wilson and Hoover, later a freelance con- 
sultant who counseled both Peru and Chile 
to replace their state-controlled econo- 
mies with free enterprise; of hepatitis; in 
San Francisco. 


Died. Benjamin Allyn Jones, 78, Calu- 
met Farm's folksy, foxy trainer of six 
Kentucky Derby winners, including two 
holders of the Triple Crown. Whirlaway 
and Citation, whom he considered respec- 
tively his favorite and his greatest (‘a 
Chinaman could train Citation”); of a 
heart attack; in Lexington, Ky. The Mis- 
souri-born banker’s son launched himself 
as an owner-trainer-breeder on the Mid- 
western bull-ring circuit, learned to halter 
his foals the day after they dropped, fat- 
ten them on only the right food (“I can 
smell hay or feel it in the dark and tell 
whether horses will like it”), waste none 
of it on losing nags (his pet phrase: 
“Trade’m away for a dog and then shoot 
the dog”). Always doing just a little bit 
better than his rivals, Plain Ben Jones 
built Calumet into the nation’s dominant 
stable, and in 1947, when $100,000 stakes 
races were still a rarity, he was the first to 
win more than $1,000,000 in purses. “It’s 
like running a grocery store,” he said. 
love to hear that cash register ring.” 


Died. Daniel Webster Hoan, 80, So- 
cialist mayor of Milwaukee for 24 years 
of incorruptible efficiency and unprece- 
dented solvency until his defeat in 1940. 
when the electorate suddenly saw Red, 
sought an unneeded new broom; of a 
stroke; in Milwaukee. A dishwasher who 
later cooked his way through law school, 
Dan Hoan was a twangy. shotgun orator 
who restricted his Marxmanship to Labor 
Day, indulged in class warfare only in 
1919, when he declined to play host to 
King Albert of the Belgians. “I stand for 
the man who works,”’ proclaimed the 
mayor of Milwaukee. “To hell with kings.” 
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are? 


THE PROOF IS IN THE PULLING! Bigger, faster outboard motors made with strong 
Nickel-containing metals make possible thrilling recreation for millions of people. 





FASTER FUN ON THE WATER thanks to today’s powerful 
outboards. Nickel alloys used in vital parts help provide 
extra stamina for higher performance. 


Outboard motors have come a long 
way since their ‘one horse” days. 
Today, millions of people enjoy 
cruising, fishing, water skiing and 
just plain fun with more powerful, 
high-performance outboards. 


Higher power, of course, puts ad- 
ditional strain on gears, shafts and 
other components. To provide extra 
strength and reliability in these 
vital parts, outboard motor manu- 
facturers turned to metals contain- 
ing Nickel. 
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STRONG NICKEL ALLOYS beef-up today’s powerful out- 


board motors—help enable them to push heavier loads faster 


and farther than ever before! 


HOW INGO NICKEL HELPS PUT 
THE POWER IN TODAY’S OUTBOARDS 


Alloy steels and other Nickel 
alloys are both strong and resistant 
to wear and corrosion. In countless 
products, Nickel contributes to long 
life, and provides great strength 
with light weight. 

Millions of people are now using 
dependable outboard motors ... an- 


other product made better with 
metals containing Nickel. Manufac- 
turers—why not look into the possi- 
bilities of improving your product 
with Nickel. 


1961, Inco 


The International Nickel Company, Inc. 
New York 5, N.Y. 


wx, International Nickel 


The International Nickel Company, Inc., is the U. S. affiliate of The International Nickel 
Company of Canada, Limited (Inco-Canada) — producer of Inco Nickel, Copper, Cobalt, 
Iron Ore, Tellurium, Selenium, Sulfur and Platinum, Palladium and Other Precious Metals. 
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Find Thyself 


THe Forcer (375 pp.)—Jay Williams 


—Atheneum ($4.95). 


This is the latest exposition of U.S. 
fiction’s post-Socratic theorems: Find 
Thyself and Express Thyself. From Mad- 
ison Avenue to Greenwich Village, from 
suburbia to Sunset Boulevard, the heroes 
of unnumbered novels are digging for their 
treasured psyches. In most instances, there 
is no treasure worth unearthing, all of 
which leads to another popular precept: 
Pity Thyself, 

The thero of The Forger is Rufus Grif- 
fin, a Greenwich Village painter in his 
late 20s who makes money and 
worse puns (“All nudes is good nudes”). 
He falls in love with a rich man’s girl 
friend and, to keep her in caviar and 
champagne, starts forging old masters. 
But the caviar turns to ashes in a psychol- 
ogized unhappy ending. Most self-quest 
novels are assembled with interchange- 
able parts. and The Forger can be as- 
sembled and disassembled rather rapidly. 
Part 1 (colloquy): “What do you want 
out of life, Rufe?” Part 2 (ecstasy): 
“*Ves, yes,” she said, ‘I want you. Take 

Part 3 (obloquy): “No- 


poor 


me, Rufus.’ ” 
body believes in trees, or love making 
or beauty or ugliness or God.” Part 
4 (philosophy): “All we can do is touch 
hands, all of us. and be gentle with each 
other, as strangers on the same earth.” 


Damnation of Ethan Hawley 


THe Winter oF Our Discontent (31 | 
pp.}—John Steinbeck—Viking ($4.50). 


In the early, vigorous fiction that 
brought him fame, John Steinbeck wrote 
in the language of the outcast and sided 
with the outsiders. It was an ambiguous 
form of social protest, since Steinbeck 
sometimes seemed less at war with the 
unjust acts of society than with the fact 
of society. One never quite knew whether 
his heroes wanted to storm the barricades 
or take to the woods and play hooky 
from the machine age. /n Dubious Battle 
found him siding with Communist labor 
organizers, but in Tortilla Flat he sided 
with an amorally jolly bunch of vagrants 
and winos. In The Grapes of Wrath he 
keened over the suffering Okies in their 
mass exodus, but in The Red Pony he 
celebrated the vernal innocence of a boy 
and a colt beyond the reach of civiliza- 
tion’s dust After the ‘30s, this 
internal dramatic tension drained out of 
Steinbeck and his later novels are all 
rather like Hollywood sets. more to be 
looked at than lived in. 

In The Winter of Discontent, 
Steinbeck tries to recover his angry young 
manner with a blast at the affluent socie- 
ty. Unfortunately, the book contains more 
pose than passion, and the moral anathema 
sounds curiously like 
petulance. 

Totems of Status. The book's hero, 
Ethan Allen Hawley, is asdecent sort who 
loves his wife, has two teen-aged children 
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bowls, 


Our 


late-middle-aged 





NOVELIST STEINBECK 
More pose than passion. 


and seems affably adjusted to failure. He 
clerks in a grocery store that he once 
owned for a Sicilian-born boss named 
Marullo. However, Ethan is haunted by 
totems of past status. The sleepy Long 
Island port of New Baytown in which 
he lives was once virtually the fief of his 
whaling-captain forebears. He carries one 
such captain’s narwhal stick and lives in 
his great-grandfather’s white shiplap house 
with its widow's walk. It hurts Ethan 
when his son pipes up: “I'm going to buy 
you an automobile so you won't feel so 
lousy when other people all got one.” 
Almost black-magically, Ethan's luck 


and character (but not his dialogue) do 





Howe 
NOVELIST GRAU 
More feeling 








begin to change. He discovers that his 
boss Marullo entered the U.S. illegally, 
and he tips off the immigration authori- 
ties. The unsuspecting Marullo, who ad- 
mires Ethan for his loyalty, gives him the 
store before he is deported. Author Stein- 
beck has other heavy ironies to put in the 
moral fire. and at book’s end, Ethan owns 
the world of New Baytown but he has, of 
course, lost his own soul, How does he 
learn that? He discovers that his son has 
cribbed from the speeches of Jefferson. 
Webster, Lincoln and Henry Clay to win 
a nationwide TV essay contest. 

Everybody's Crime. All of this might 
be funny in a macabre way if it were 
not so flatly incredible. The novel is not 
helped by an overworked style that al- 
ways seems to be asking the reader to 
finger the rich material of the prose. In 
Steinbeck’s naively symbolic handling, the 
world of money and business is reduced 
to a branch of witchcraft, thus vitiating 
any valid point that Steinbeck might have 
hoped to make about the state of U.S, 
ethics. Asked to define business at one 
point, han calls it “everybody's crime.” 
The guilt for this novel is somewhat 
easier to localize. 


Soft Focus 


THe House on Coriseum Street (242 
pp.)—Shirley Ann Grau—Knopf ($3.50). 


Shirley Ann Grau is a master of the 
Soft-Focus School of fiction. The events 
of her stories and novels are not so much 
perceived as vaguely apprehended, looming 
unexpectedly through an ambiance of feel- 
ing. In her oblique vision the disappoint- 
ments of childhood are glimpsed in a 
puddle of frozen gutter water, the fears 
of adulthood suggested by the sharp, me- 
tallic smell of a nearly defunct streetcar 
line. The method can be tedious, but in 
her second novel, New Orleans-born Au- 
thor Grau proves again that in the hands 
of a first-rate storyteller the shortest 
route between fact and feeling is not 
necessarily the straight line. 

In the house on Coliseum Street live 
two half sisters with their mother, who is 
just going through her fifth husband. All 
three are plagued by vague fears of death 
and desertion, and they ease them in 
various ways—the mother by marrying 
every man she meets instead of “just 
sleeping with them,” the younger daugh- 
ter by sleeping with everybody she cannot 
bear to marry, and the older daughter, 
Joan, by riding New Orleans streetcars 
and listening far into the night to Wag- 
ner’s Liebestod. Boredom and jealousy of 
her sister lead Joan into an affair, and 
soon she finds herself pregnant. She has 
an abortion, and what follows is a subtly 
detailed, enormously effective chronicle of 
mental collapse. When she learns that her 
lover is having an affair with 
else, she takes to roaming the streets at 
night in her secondhand car, following 
the couple from bar to bar, parking out- 
side the man’s apartment until the lights 
in his bedroom snap off. She manages to 
break up the affair, but it does not help. 
Whenever she feels “the quivering, shak- 
ing uncertainty coming near her,” she 
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8mm sound movies 
SOISEMBIETO NIT 4 
before its built 


flor ¢ 





Presenting ideas istom machine 


tools, materials handling equipment and 
other custom industrial machinery by 
talking from blueprints and models 
leaves too much to the prospect's imagi- 


nation, according to the Morton Manu- 
facturing Co. of Muskegon Heights 
Michigan 

Sound movies, they felt, could show 
more and tell more in a more under- 


standable way. But what about costs? 


Then they heard about the new Kodak 
Sound & Projector —the portable ma- 
chine which has raised -cost 8mm 


movies fron hobby to a practi- 


cal toc lor 


With the 





ou 1) ke 2 
low yack cro i the til 
Kodak Sound 8 Projector 
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Mr. R. E, Morton, Executive Vice President, Morton Monufacturing Company, uses a Kodak 


Sound 8 Projector to add his voice t 





nd change it at will by using this pro- 
jectors built-in recording system: 3) be 
sure of professional movie presenta 
tion, since this projector enlarges tiny 
Smm movie frames hil room-size 
screens with optimum detail and detini- 


tion and plays back with excellent sound 


quality 


Make movies themselves 





By photographing scale action models 
and preci this tilm footage together 
with scenes of actual working machinery 
of designs similar to those they want to 
demonstrate, Morton can assemble a 
vel nic il TT c 

Tl mes th ound. Voice i 
chine noises on location, even back 
rour n re first tape-re ded 


the 


sound track of an 8mm movie made in his plant 


to the 8mm film mag- 
Kodak 


recording system 


then transferred 


netic sound track through the 


Sound 


8 Projector 





The Sound & Projector works € 
tape recorder, even has its own micro 
phone. Recording, erasing, re-recording 


(a different sound track for each audi 


ence, if need be) is simply a matter of 
“recording” while projecting the filn 

Morton keeps a Kodak Sound & Pro- 
ector in offices at Philadelphia, Muske- 
gon, and San Francisco, so that demon- 
stration films can be shown at every 
opportunity 

If this example gives vou tdeas, cal 


Kodak Audio-¥ 


your sual dealer for a 
demonstratio without Obligation, of 
the Kodak Sound 8 Projector and its 


low-cost Moy 


¢ potential 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Dept. 8-V, Rochester 4, N. Y. 





sneaks off and recites the story of her 
abortion aloud, “using the crudest words 
she could think of.” For a time she tries 
to become pregnant again with another 
man (“The hurt will stop when all that 
empty space is filled up”), but even that 
does no good. 

Novelist. Grau is deliberately vague 
about the outcome. What concerns her 
here. as in her earlier books (The Hard 
Bine Sky and The Black Prince and Other 
Stories), is not plot but the endless flux 
of feeling. Writers of encyclopaedic nov- 
els would do well to read her—and learn 
how to catch the shape of a lifetime in 
the merest shadow of an event. 


They Never Come Back 


THe Deer (218 pp.J—Mickey Spil- 
lane—Dutton ($2.95). 





It is a hard tough mean mucky real 
bad thing to see an old champ go soft. 
Like the Sugarman rubber-kneed against 
Pender. Like Papa not making it to 
those trees in time. Like Mickey Spillane 
coming back with his first book in eight 
years: “I let him get close enough to kiss 
me off with his eyes, took the blade out 
of his fingers so fast he never knew I had 
it until I raked him hard over the ribs 
where the blood could make a mess for 
everybody to see. When I hit him his 
teeth powdered and he fell against Benny- 
from-Brooklyn and lay there sucking air.” 

Obviously this is not the Mucky Spleen 
(Pogo’s phrase for him) of old. The hero 

not Mike Hammer but a creep named 
“Deep” for short and “Old Deep the 
Cannon Boy” for long—is splattering a 
man. Hammer seldom bothered with any- 
thing so tame; he ka-powed naked blondes 
in the stomach with his blue-glinting .45. 
Such parlor pleasantries accounted for 
the sale of 32 million paperback copies 
of Spillane’s seven previous titles. The 


new boy, a hardrock who shows up to 





Eldrid 
MICKEY SPILLANE 
His fans won't know Mucky Spleen. 


72 


take over his neighborhood gang after 
25 years of mysterious absence, will never 
do as well. Deep down, Deep is mushy. 
He sticks to one crazy beautiful 6-ft.- 
tall dame, and all he does is slap her 
once across, watching “the red seep back 
into her face.” Could any fan show his 
face at the De Sade A.C. carrying a 
book this mild? 


The Welsh Wizard 


My FatHE Georce (248 pp.|— 


r, LLOYD 
Richard Lloyd George—Crown—($4)}. 





‘loyd George ,knew my father 
Father knew Lloyd George 
Lloyd George knew my father 
Father knew Lloyd George 


This haunting political anthem, whose 
lyrics are meant to be repeated intermi- 
nably to the tune of Onward, Christian 
Soldiers, is a tribute to the blazing fame 
of Britain's World War I Prime Minister. 
To the public and the London press, he 
was “The Man Who Won the War,” 
“The Welsh Wizard” and “The Prime 
Minister of Europe.” In the hymn-singing 
valleys of his homeland, his prestige was 
greater than that of the Prince of Wales 
(whom he taught Welsh), and no one 
could aspire to electoral office without the 
blessing of David Lloyd George. Hence 
the song, devised as a political parody 
by a new generation of Labor militants 
to ridicule those riding his coattails. 

Few Americans under their middle sos 
can have any direct memory of Lloyd 
George in his heyday; curiosity about his 
character and career are minimal. Never- 
theless, from the most unlikely source, 
Lloyd George has been accorded a highly 
engaging biography. Richard Lloyd 
George, Earl of Dwyfor, 72, has succeeded 
in a most difficult biographical enterprise 
—to write of a famous father without 
being a bore, a dupe of his fame or in- 
dulging in Oedipal iconoclasm. Part mem- 
oir, part history and part character 
study, the book is written with a wry 
acceptance of the comedy inherent in all 
consanguinity. Clearly, Richard Lloyd 
George was that rare wise child who 
knows his own father. F.D.R. and Church- 
ill will be lucky indeed if they are as well 
served from within their families. 

A Pasha in Surrey. Yet the book 
makes clear that Lloyd George, besides 
being a great man, also lived up to the 
English legend—that the Welsh are lechers 
and Bible bashers, musicians and bards, 
and, from Henry Tudor to Aneurin Bevan, 
have had a capacity for stirring up trou- 
ble. Lloyd George was a humbug (‘a 
Bible-thumping pagan,” is his 
phrase), something very close to a crook 
(the question of a political fund, most of 
which may have stuck in his own pocket, 
was never cleared up), and a sedulous se- 
ducer on a scale “unprecedented” in the 
history of British statesmanship. 

When Lloyd George’s career faded in 


the *20s, it was not just that history had 
passed him by in the mass move of the 
discontented vote from liberal radicalism 
to trade union socialism: Lloyd George 


was too busy being a pasha to be a pundit 
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Their son knew Lloyd George. 
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or a prophet. Fame, money, wit, his 
bounderish bounce and white-maned, 
apple-cheeked handsomeness prov ed catnip 
to women, and he maintained what his son 
calls a “modern seraglio” at Churt, his 
princely estate in Surrey. On one of his 
increasingly rare visits to the old man’s 
home, Richard answered the phone; the 
caller wanted to speak to the mistress of 
the house, “Which one?” asked Richard. 

Lloyd George was something of a gen- 
ius. a fact he first discovered as a school- 
boy reading Euclid all by himself at the 
top of a great oak tree. The foster son of 
a pious Welsh shoemaker, he made him- 
self a lawyer by heroic work, married the 
daughter of a local bigwig. and with gall 
and a pair of leather lungs, got himself 
elected to Parliament. On his road to suc- 
cess he took with him the fortunes, or at 
least the hopes, of the British lower middle 
classes. He buried the old aristocratic 
Whig liberalism that had lasted from Pitt 
to Jefferson to Asquith. His is the story 
familiar from the Gracchi to that of any 
modern demagogue who claims to emanci- 
pate a class and emanci- 
pating himself, and if the oppressed get 
a few fringe benefits along the triumphal 
path, they are lucky. 

In the case of Lloyd George, the fringe 
benefits were considerable; his pre-World 
War I National Insurance Bill was a key- 
stone of the modern welfare state. He led 
the opposition to Britain's last modern 
war to which popular opposition was pos- 
sible—and escaped with his life, disguised 
as a policeman, from a chauvinist mob in 
Manchester anxious to lynch the “pro- 
Boer.” But he lived to lead Britain in 
the first great war of the masses, when 
not only the cause but also the leaders 
had to be popular. 

Ironic Reproach. Neither Asquith nor 
Earl Grey could have handled a non- 
gentleman's war. Lloyd George could bet 
100.000 lives on a shift in Cabinet strat- 
egy. For this sort of thing, a man needs 
toughness of mind and, perhaps, the cyni- 
cism that is the inevitable price of per- 
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Today this man made decisions in 3 separate meetings hundreds of miles apart. Without his 
Beechcraft Super G18, he couldn't have done it. No wonder he feels good. Wouldn't you? 


Another top man on top of his job 


It’s easy to tell when a top man needs a Beechcraft. privacy. He arrives relaxed and ready. He gets more 
His life is a constant race to keep up with the clock and done, makes more on the spot decisions that can mean 
the calendar. Early departures. Late arrivals—and a big profits to his firm. Suddenly, it’s easy to stay on top 


stacked desk to greet him. His briefcase goes home almost 


: rs : ; of his job. 
as often as he does. He has little time to rest, little time 


to plan—all because his method of transportation isn’t There’s a Beechcraft to help you, too, to get more done 
geared to the responsibilities he carries. for your firm. Choose from: ¢ Beechcraft Super G18 

With a Beechcraft, he makes his own schedules. Says * Beechcraft Queen Air ¢ Beechcraft Twin-Bonanza 
goodbye to waiting for reservations, layovers and round- ¢ Beechcraft Baron * Beechcraft Travel Air * Beechcraft 
about routing. En route, he can work, plan or rest in quiet Bonanza ¢ Beechcraft Debonair. 


Executives: Write for latest information 
on Beech financing and leasing plans. 


) eer Crd { Address Public Relations Dept., Beech 
Aircraft Corp., Wichita 1, Kans., U.S.A. 


BEECHCRAFTS ARE THE AIR FLEET OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 








Private passenger compartment of the Beechcraft Super G18 is custom 


7 to 9 people can travel in luxurious comfort and 
crafted in your choice of the finest fabrics and leathers. Advantages quiet in the Beechcraft Super G18. Speeds up to 233 
include office aloft equipment, food bar, interior luggage compartment, mph. Cruising range, with fuel reserve, over 1,450 
private lavatory, sliding door privacy, large panoramic windows. miles. Custom equipped for all-weather flying. 


New Magnavox Transistor Portable 
with FM, AM, World-Wide Short Wave! 


Visit Paris and Rome, enjoy the music of Moscow or Australia—no 
ports are closed. This Magnavox Constellation portable brings you a 
whole world of listening pleasure in an instant. From 4 to 10 MC, music 
and news from all over the globe come in clear, brilliant— Magnavox 
perfect. Beautiful to see as well, this portable has polished chrome and 
metal trim, attractive non-breakable case, easy-to-read brushed alu- 
minum control panel. Telescoping antenna always gives top sensitivity. 
Long-life battery offers 500 hours uninterrupted operation. Similar 
model with Marine band available. $125. 
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The lighter Scotch... 
with genuine Highland character 


VAT 69 





One Scotch Stands Out... lighter, drier, smoother 


Imported by National Dist. Products Co., N.Y. Sole U. S. Di 


Shrinks Hemorrhoids 
New Way Without Surgery 
Stops Itch- Relieves Pain 


For the first time science has found a 
new healing substance with the astonishing 
ability to shrink hemorrhoids and to relieve 
pain — without surgery. 

In case after casey while gently relieving 
pain, actual reduction (shrinkage) took place. 

Most amazing of all—results were so 
thorough that sufferers made astonishing 
statements like “Piles have ceased to be a 
problem!” 

The secret is a new healing substance 
(Bio-Dyne®)—discovery of a world-famous 
research institute. 

This substance is now available in sup- 
pository or ointment form under the name 
Preparation H®, Ask for it at all drug 
counters. 
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Powerful Companion. Pocket-size radio with 8 tran- 
sistors. Complete with battery, earphone and leather case, only 
$29.95. Other transistors, from $19.95. 
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| Garibaldi’s 


jured idealism. Unquoted by his son is 
Lloyd George's masterpiece of political 
cynicism. Reproached for his part in the 
Versailles Treaty, Lloyd George made the 
memorable riposte: “I think I did as well 
as might be expected—seated as I was 
between Jesus Christ | Wilson] and Na- 
poleon Bonaparte | Clemenceau |.” 

There is no bitterness in this biography, 


but there are some little ironies: “My 
father's ménage was unusual by the 
standards of Western civilization,” or 


“those who wish for happiness would be 
well advised not to choose a genius for a 
male parent.” But it is clear that Richard 
richly enjoyed the experience of having 
Lloyd George for a father. He cannot be 
blamed if he took his father’s pleasures 
rather sadly; he inclined to the Bible- 
reading rather than Bible-thumping strain 
in the family. and besides there was Mother 
to think of. On his last visit to Churt he 
asked his father whether he thought it 
right to make love to the wife of a 
cripple—Viscount Snowden, one of Fa- 
ther’s ’ parliamentary pals. Old Lloyd 
George started up to strike Ric hard with 
a stick but held back; father and 
made their separate ways to the house and 
never met again. When Mother died 
Lloyd George, at So, married one of his 
rather dowdy ladies. None of the family 
attended the ceremony. 


son 


Two Women 


THe Dark AND THe Licnt (182 pp.J— 
Flio Vittorini—New Directions ($3.75). 


One of these two short novels, La 
Garibaldina, chronicles a picaresque en- 
counter a Sicilian train after World 
War I between a simple, hearty young 
soldier, joyous at the prospect of a three 
day leave home, and a lusty waspish old 
baroness who is full of guile and as phony 
as her title. She is nicknamed La Gari- 
baldina, because she used to be a camp 
follower in Italy's red-shirt army of libera- 
tion in the r86o0s. a career she has elabo- 
rated into her own self-nourishing legend 
that she was the schoolgirl who inspired 
march on Rome. Phony or 
not. she sends the soldier whistling away 
into the morning sunshine surprised anew 
by the richness of life. 

Erica, by contrast. is the lyric tragedy 
of a shy. dreaming eight-year-old girl 
who, during the bitter days after World 
War IT. realizes that her family is poor. 
From that moment on, she is haunted by 
the fear that her parents will abandon her, 
her younger brother and the 
forest —as poor parents often do in stories 
she had heard. When her father and moth- 
er finally do abandon the children to seek 
work elsewhere. Erica is relieved. Now 14 
she feels responsible, mature. freed at 
last from the terror of waiting. Stubborn- 
ly refusing the neighbors’ charity, she 
hits upon the inevitable solution. She goes 
to stand in the window with a ribbon in 
her hair, waiting for the soldiers to pass 
by. Never confusing sympathy with senti- 
mentality, Author Vittorini somehow man- 
ages to preserve Erica's lambent innocence 
even as she turns prostitute. 
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What does it cost to 


Too much, in all probability, for this picturesque 
old Victorian. 

But let’s take a look at a reasonably modern 
three-bedroom home with an adequate forced-air 
heating system. 

For only about $900 you can add Carrier sum- 
mer air conditioning equipment. A little less for a 
smaller house—a little more for one that is larger. 

Does $900 sound surprisingly low to you? It is. 
Carrier residential air conditioning is one of the few 
quality products that have come down in price dur- 
ing recent years. And it’s an investment that will 
increase the resale value of your home. 


Meanwhile, the whole family enjoys immediate 





air condition a home? 


dividends. Even in the hottest weather everyone 
sleeps better, eats better. feels better. There are 
fewer allergy reactions. Rooms stay cleaner. Indoor 
living is happier and entertaining easier. 

There are more Carrier central air conditioning 
systems in more homes today than any other make. 

Your nearby Carrier dealer can give you the 
exact cost of air conditioning your home. He’s 


listed in the Yellow Pages of your telephone book. 
Carrier Air Conditioning Company, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Air Conditioning Company 


TIME LISTINGS 


CINEMA 


While a number of domestic comedies 
are on view, ranging from fair to sad, 
the field at the moment is dominated by 
foreign films, most of them grim. 

IN ITALIAN: Violent Summer is an old 
wave film about a short, sensuous, fore- 
doomed affair played out in Fascist Italy. 
In Two Women, mother (Sophia Loren) 
and daughter (Eleonora Brown) prove 
that in World War IT Italy, only those 
who suffer can love. La Dolce Vita is a 
sprawling, formless masterpiece of modern 
Rome's spiritual depravity and sexual ex- 
cess, and L’Avventura is another endless 
but masterly dissection of the malignant 
tedium that grips contemporary Italy's 
empty-souled profligates. 

IN PoLisH: Ashes 2nd Diamonds is a 
powerful and ironic farewell to arms, set 
in Poland in the days just after the Nazi 
surrender, In Kanal, a group of resistance 
fighters, trapped in the sewers of German- 
occupied Warsaw, Struggle to their doom. 
A welcome break in the lowering sky 
comes with Eve Wants to Sleep, a zany 
cops-and-robbers farce, whose cops are 
Keystone and whose badmen are clearly 
friends of Mack the Knife. 

In U.S. Movies: the accents are fairly 
grim, too. The plot of The Young Savages 
is straight from Hollywood's pasteboard 
jungle, but the documentary scenes of 
punks and finks roaming through Man- 
hattan’s tenement-glutted, garbage-strewn 
juvenile jungle carry the authority of the 
headlines. In The Secret Ways, Richard 
Widmark is the hero on the run, and the 
Communists are the heavies, 


TELEVISION 


Wed., June 21 
Armstrong Circle Theater (CBS, 10-11 
p.m.).* The story of Gordon Seagrave, 
M.D., the “Burma Surgeon,” told again 
with films made on location in Namhkam. 


Thurs., June 22 

Summer Sports Spectacular (CBS, 7:30- 
8:30 p.m.). An anthology of Australian 
athletics, including shark fishing, crocodile 
hunting, surfboard racing, log splitting, 
sheep shearing, Australian football, jalopy 
racing—everything but billy-bonging. 

Bell & Howell Close-Up (ABC, 10:30- 
11 p.m.). The program documents the 
daily lives of two U.S. diplomats, one in 
Chile, the other in East Pakistan, attempt- 
ing to redress the notion that the Foreign 
Service is a gay and easy life: the cookies 
they push are sometimes hardtack. 


Fri., June 23 
Person to Person (CBS, 10:30-11 p.m.). 
Visits to the homes of three of Bing Cros- 
by’s sons—Phillip, Dennis and Lindsay. 
Sat., June 24 
ABC's Wide World of Sports (ABC, 
5-7 p.m.). National A.A.U. track and field 
championships at Randalls Island, N.Y. 
The Nation’s Future (NBC, 9:30-10:30 
p.m.). Debate subject: “How Free Should 
the Press Be?” Among Participants: Alek- 
sei Adzhubei, son-in-law of Soviet Premier 
Khrushchev and editor of Izvestia, Pierre 


* All times are E.D.T. 
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Salinger, U.S. presidential press secretary, 
and Reporter Harrison Salisbury of the 
New York Times. 


Sun., June 25 

Look Up and Live (CBS, 10:30-11 
a.m.). The Marquette University Players 
in Part IV of The Coventry Mystery 
Cycle, a series of medieval miracle plays. 
This program covers the Agony in the 
Garden, the Resurrection and the Ascen- 
sion, and the Last Judgment. 

Eichmann on Trial (ABC, 4-4:30 
p.m.). Summary of last week's develop- 
ments. 

Issues and Answers (ABC, 4:30-5 
p.m.). Interviewed: Postmaster General 
J. Edward Day. 

Dr. B. (NBC, 10-11 p.m.). Filmed in 
Flemington, N.J., the program documents 
the life and practice of a family doctor. 


THEATER 
On Broadway 


DraMa. The only survivors are the 
Pulitzer-prizewinning idyl, All the Way 
Home; A Far Country, more or less how 
young Dr. Freud discovered psychoanal- 
ysis in three easy sessions; The Best Man, 
Gore Vidal's breathless but depthless 
dramatization of electoral Politics; and 
A Taste of Honey, which mixes tender- 
ness and bitterness in a_raffish Setting. 
Plus last season's The Miracle Worker, 
superb even without the original cast. 

Comepy. Jean Kerr's Mary, Mary is 
not only funny but wise; Ionesco’s Rhi- 
noceros is not only funny but provocative. 
Come Blow Your Horn is a long, often 
amusing, Jewish family joke. An Evening 
with Mike Nichols and Elaine May, two 
people who may just possibly abolish 
boredom, can and should still be caught 
before the show closes in two weeks, 

Musicats. On balance, Camelot has a 
far more engaging score than was at first 
conceded; with a splendid cast and Sets, 
the troubled book is almost overcome, 
The most charming musical around re- 
mains Irma La Douce, the freshest Carni- 
val! and Bye Bye Birdie and Fiorello! are 
both unpretentiously funny. Do Re Mi has 
Phil Silvers, but despite the inspired help 
of Nancy Walker, book and music com- 
bine to make this a lot less entertaining 
than Bilko reruns. Donnybrook!, another 
one of those hopeful musicals that believe 
in the magic of the exclamation point, 
is a corny mixture of Irish sass and senti- 
ment. As for Rodgers and Hammerstein's 
The Sound of Music, it is so sweet it 
hurts, but it does have Mary Martin. 


Off Broadway 

Jean Genet's The Blacks, a mocking, 
kaleidoscopic allegory of race hatred, is 
probably the most interesting item around. 
Genet’s other long-running offering is The 
Balcony, an amusing charade in which 
the world is seen as a vast brothel. Rising 
Dramatist Edward Albee, who has not 
yet written a full-length play, has built a 
reputation on lonesco-like one-acters, of 
whick The American Dream and The 
Death of Bessie Smith are now on view. 
Also recommended: Hedda Gabler, with 
Anne Meacham doing Ibsen to the hilt: 
and Under Milk Wood, a fine perform- 
ance of Dylan Thomas’ ribald and rueful 
elegy to a little Welsh town. 





BOOKS 


Best Reading 


Essays and Introductions, by William 
Butler Yeats. These are the thoughts of 
the early Yeats, the prophet of the Celtic 
Twilight. Here is the cult of beauty, the 
mystique of art as religion, and the strange 
notions that somehow fed the glories of 
his poetry. 

Memed My Hawk, by Yashar Kemal. 
An appealing first novel from Turkey tells 
the story of an Anatolian village lad who 
grows up to be a modern Robin Hood. 

Sumer: The Dawn of Art, by André 
Parrot. A handsome display of book- 
making devoted to some of the earliest 
art works fashioned by civilized man. 

At Fever Pitch, by David Caute. For 
obvious reasons, British writers are tops 
when it comes to describing disintegrating 
empires. The locale in this fine first novel 
is Africa. 

The Brothers M, by Tom Stacey. An- 
other novel of Africa in which a black 
and a white student first tightrope-walk 
and later trip on the color line. 

The Complete Poems of Cavafy, trans- 
lated by Rae Dalven, and Poems, by 
George Seferis, translated by Rex Warner. 
The first book-length chance U.S. readers 
have had to become acquainted with the 
two greatest poets of 20th century Greece 
and with their timely and timeless sense 
of the past. 

Russia and the West Under Lenin and 
Stalin, by George Kennan. There is grace 
and reflective melancholy in this highly 
informative chronicling of U.S.-Russian re- 
lations, 1917-45. 

The Morning and the Evening, by Joan 
Williams, and The Moviegoer, by Walker 
Percy. More impressive proof, if any is 
needed, that a prime Southern crop is su- 
perior first novels. 


Best Sellers 


( } previously included in 
Time's choice of Best Reading) 


FICTION 
1. The Agony and the Ecstasy, 
Stone (1)* 

2. To Kill a Mockingbird, Lee (2) 

' 3. The Last of the Just, 
Schwarz-Bart (3) 

. A Burnt-Out Case, Greene (4) 
Don’t Tell Alfred, Mitford 
China Court, Godden 
Mila 18, Uris 
The Incredible Journey, Burnford 
. Hawaii, Michener (6) 
The Carpetbaggers, Robbins (8) 


NONFICTION 


. The Rise and Fall of the Third 
Reich, Shirer (1) 

A Nation of Sheep, Lederer (2) 

. The New English Bible (3) 

Ring of Bright Water, 

Maxwell (4) 

5, My Thirty Years Backstairs at 
the White House, Parks (5) 

Russia and the West under Lenin 
and Stalin, Kennan (8) 

Fate Is the Hunter, Gann (7) 

The Sixth Man, Stearn 

Reality in Advertising, Reeves (9) 
Mirror, Mirror on the Wall, 
Hauser (6) 
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Seagram Gin & Tonic. Brilliant meeting of East and West. Slowly, it turns lean, live, 
Tonic born in Orient. Seagram's Extra Dry Gin born in Amer- _ amber glow. Instantly, 


extra dry. Subtly, it takes on light 
ica. Seagram’s stored away to remove usual gin perfumery. and satisfying Cooler 


it transforms Gin & Tonic into serene 


the world was meant to enjoy. You try? 
SEAGRAM-DISTILLERS COMPANY, W.Y.C. 90 PROOF, DISTILLED DRY GIN. DISTILLED FROM AMERICAN GRAIN 
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TAREYTON 
RING 
MARKS 
THE REAL 
THING! 





Dual Filter does it! 


Here’s one filter cigarette that’s really different! @j— Dire white 
The difference is this: Tareyton’s Dual Filter gives you a unique ? ~ outer filter | 
inner filter of ACTIVATED CHARCOAL, definitely proved to make a 


ACTIVATED 
~ CHARCOAL 
inner filter 


the taste of a cigarette mild and smooth. It works together with a 
pure white outer filter—to balance the flavor elements in the smoke. 








Tareyton delivers—and you enjoy—the best taste of the best tobaccos. 
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